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I have before me a copy of the Harvard catalogue of 1830. There 
were earlier college catalogues, but I have never seen one. This cata- 
logue is crammed with facts. No opinions are offered on anything; 
no counselling or guidance is even suggested. There is no mention of 
any available course. The catalogue makers doubtless assumed that if 
a fellow had sense enough to come to Harvard he’d know what subjects 
to take and not go around bothering the teachers. There are no plugs 
for prospective students and not one subtle hint that Harvard towers 
high as a beacon light of learning. No opinions are offered and nothing 
elaborated. It’s not a publication you would be much interested in un- 
less you have a preoccupation for dry, flinty facts. One looks in vain 
for any reference to a committee, so it may have been that the teachers 
had plenty of time for witch hunting or forays against the Indians. 

In 1830 the Harvard catalogue borrowed nothing from Sears Roe- 
buck, the chamber of commerce, and the brochures put out by the travel 
agencies. The test and measurement people and the guidance staffs 
were then incredible allegations against the future. No provision was 
made for relaxation because there wasn’t going to be any. There are two 
things about this catalogue of which you can be completely assured. 
One, anything it says is a fact; two, no opportunity was missed to say it 
in Latin. This is truly a catalogue. It deals exclusively in tabulated 
fact presented in a classical perspective. All of the presidents are 
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named from Henricus Dunster (1640) to Josias Quincy (1829) ; all the 
alumni from Nathanael Brewster (1642) to Carolus Sumner (1830) ; 
all the honorary awards from Johannes James (1710) to Franciscus 
Wayland (1830). 

Here is perhaps the greatest compounding of classical fact ever 
achieved on this continent, but leaving perhaps a numb void in the 
mind of any bright young high school graduate looking for a college 
with high standing in all the associations, and equipped with all the 
modern gadgets for mind and body. 


© 


The College Is a Sort of January 


Through the class rooms of a college are threaded all of the strands 
of man’s culture. The Past is the business of the college but if that 
were its sole business, there would be no college. In any vitalized class 
room the future is being envisioned, not in complete pictures but in 
glimpses, perhaps at the best, in ideals and hopes. There is no need 
for the college to survive which does not deal both in things past and to 
come. There can be no rightful conflict between the two. They are 
the components of man’s destiny. A college must always be moving 
out of the Past into the Future, but it must move deliberately and in 
due balance. It must not in a sense of permanency occupy new ground 
until it has been tested and found fruitful. Some of its holdings are 
therefore tentative and that is a necessary phase of the progress of a 
college. But in a moment of misguided enthusiasm the college some- 
times mistakes the tentative for the permanent or else assumes there is 
no tentative. The good college must always be able to translate its 
surveys of the Past into glimpses of the Future. 
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On a Universal Language 


A. M. WITHERS 


Department of English and Foreign Languages 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


There is perhaps no field of endeavor where more good time and 
brain-energy is being wasted than in the construction and promotion of 
an artificial common language for the world. 

Arguments have actually been set forth that a universal language 
(Esperanto, Interlingua, or some other) should be a required subject 
of study in secondary schools. Nothing is more absurd. It is difficult 
enough to keep the utterly essential great languages of our western 
world alive in our schools. We are even being forced to water down our 
English through the crowding in of a multiplicity of up-to-the-minute 
inventions for rounding to perfection the minds of our youth. The idea 
of still further cluttering up the curriculum with a manufactured lan- 


guage that has not even an exciting literature in its background for an 
incentive is ridiculous. 


There are a few, a very few, distinguished language teachers who 
cling to the utopian idea of a universal tongue. The man on the street, 
who does not at all understand what it means to know his own language 
with any fulness, and who imagines that learning a foreign language, 
even learning to speak it, is a mere bagatelle, backs a universal lan- 
guage as a quick, sure means of bringing the world together in peace 
and harmony—as if, indeed, talking the same language ever prevented 
international or civil wars! There are college professors, who do not 
know what it means to learn or teach a foreign language, who line up 
with the man on the street in this matter. 

We do need, of course, to be more articulate on a world basis. There- 
fore, let the United States citizen learn one of the great western lan- 
guages, or one of the eastern, if he prefers, and can. He will then not 
only gain enlarged understanding of English, batter down the greatest 
obstacle to knowing other peoples and cultures, unlock great literatures, 
humanistic and scientific, but will also be able to move about to his 
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intellectual and other advantage in large important areas of the earth. 
French helps him along all over Europe, the Middle East, the French 
colonies, and largely too in Central and South America, where the better 
educated consider French a sort of second language. With Spanish 
he will find himself upheld in more than half of the western hemi- 
sphere, in Spain, North Africa, and other areas, German will be a 
huge practical help among a hundred million or so, as will Russian 
over large geographic spaces. Require a worse than doubtful artificial, 
universal language, and the necessary living languages will go by the 
board. The acquisition of any language takes a great deal of time, and 
our time is sorely limited. 

Some small case can be made out for Basic English, or the utilization 
of some national language already old in story. But you can’t make 
such things universal, Churchill and the founders of Basic English, a 
mere gateway to English proper, to the contrary notwithstanding. With 
national rivalries an ever-present reality, and pride and vanity rooted 
in the human race, only colossal blind egotism dares propose a na- 
tional language for world adoption. 

Phonetic tendencies and capacities are different over the world. What 
might seem easy and salutary for the Mexican would be a bitter pill to 
the Malayan. An American and a Hindu would not both relish a given 
variety of speech. Hundreds of millions of people would have to be dis- 
regarded on account of the phonetic difficulty, as well as for cultural, 
commercial, political reasons; and this in itself renders the talk of any 
language universality absurd. 

Professor Mario Pei, of Columbia University, proposed in the New 
York Times a few years ago a scheme set forth by two French pho- 
neticians. They divided the world into four areas. In the first and 
largest, English, Spanish, and French would be the three official lan- 
guages; in the second, Russian, English, and French; in the third, Chi- 
nese, English, and French; and in the fourth, Hindustani, English, and 
French. Thus in the United States Spanish and French would be taught 
in all high schools and colleges, and made compulsory. Then our citi- 
zens, equipped with three languages, would be ready for contacts any- 
where in the world. 

The scheme is entirely impractical. In the first place, imagine the 
National Education Association giving such prominence to foreign 
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languages, and thereby bowling over other things it has set its heart 
upon! Imagine students in quantity learning French and Spanish, 
deficient as they are and long have been in their own English! Professor 
Pei is an able linguist and historian of language, but he is not actually 
on the undergraduate-teaching firing line, and probably knows little of 
the problems of teaching even partially a foreign language to students 
who do not know, do not care, and will not learn what a past participle 
is, and who live and move in an atmosphere of general belief that past 
participles are totally unimportant in the academic economy. 


Consider also under such a time-taking scheme what would happen in 
the United States to mighty languages and literatures like the German, 
and to all classical-language studies, all essential to proper knowledge 
of the English language and literature. It is most surprising that in- 
telligent university professors can be led on will-o’-the-wisp trails like 


this. 
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On Sabbatical Leave 


RALPH E. HEIGES 
Dean, State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pa. 


* 


No doubt every institution of higher education would like to grant 
sabbatical leaves to members of its staff if finances permitted. Or at 
least every college administration would subscribe to the idea. Such a 
leave is no more than just recognition for past work accomplished and 
the promise of greater worth to the institution. 


Values 


Sabbatical leaves are always predicated upon a stipulated number 
of years of service to the institution. But in most instances the actual 
tenure of the individual exceeds the minimum years prescribed. The 
particular person to be favored in any given year may depend upon cir- 
cumstances such as the college enrollment, the departmental load, the 
imminence of retirement, and the immediate purpose for which the 
leave is sought. A careful mode of selection must be developed and 
executed to the satisfaction of the faculty in general to obtain the most 
benefit for the institution. 

Policies related to faculty personnel have as their ultimate objective 
the improvement of faculty morale which in turn guarantees better 
teaching and service to the institution. In this respect, the policy of 
sabbatical leave is probably without a peer. Anyone who has the op- 
portunity to have a leave will undoubtedly be more appreciative of 
the home institution than ever before. It will tend to stabilize the staff. 

In our everyday routine established through the years we often fall 
into narrow ways of thinking and acting. Our contacts are in need of 
broadening. New devices, new applications of our knowledges and 
skills must be stimulated. Consciously or unconsciously, the person on 
leave will weigh information and practices in the light of their adapt- 
ability to the home situation. A reservoir of new ideas is built. The 
goals for which we are striving become clearer as we explain to new 
friends the qualities and hopes of the institutions we represent. 
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A faculty member on leave is bound to win broader recognition both 
for himself and for his college. The constant comparing of notes brings 
the college to the attention of others. Publications and other efforts 
of research are bound to come. The individual earns a degree or com- 
pletes a professional study which brings him to the attention of an 
ever-wider circle. The improvement of staff members must inevitably 
mean the improvement of the organization of which he is a part. 

In anticipation of a sabbatical leave the faculty member should make 
careful and as detailed plans as possible in order to receive maximum 
benefits. The objective of a leave will fall under one of three headings 
at least, and in most cases under all three—namely, study, travel, and 
the restoration of health. 


For Study 


Some of those going on leave will desire to continue study in the 
graduate schools from which they expect to receive an advanced degree. 
In such an event, official channels should be cleared and assurance 
that the members of the graduate faculty in whom any individual is 
interested will be on campus at the time. Nothing is more frustrating 
than to be thwarted in this extremity. A leave in prospect may seem 
like a goodly length of time but in retrospect it passes quickly—have 
plans well laid. 


Others who may be going on leave will have a special project in mind 
or a particular person with whom he would like to study. Many grad- 
uate schools extend the courtesy of the university to post-doctoral 
scholars without fees. Facilities of class, of staff, of library and other 
campus organizations are all at the call of the visitor if he will but use 
them. However, one should not expect all this to be thrust upon him. 
Exploration and explanation should flow back and forth by correspond- 
ence between the graduate school and the prospective scholar. Just 
what facilities does he expect? Will certain staff members be available? 
Is there likely to be desk space in some corner of the department? Just 
continue the list of questions from here. 


In our regular settings we all revolve around certain interests and 
move in various groups. Be sure to take these interests with you. They 
will be valuable modes of introduction. Your membership in Rotary, 
in Kiwanis, in Phi Delta Kappa, in Delta Kappa Gamma and other 
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cultural and professional organizations will be entrees to new experi- 
ences and new friends. They will add much to your enjoyment in your 
new and temporary home and in your professional life. 


For Travel 


The amount of travel involved with a sabbatical leave will vary con- 
siderably but in arly event it should be planned. Points of interest may 
be passed close at hand without realizing unless one puts his efforts 
into planning. Becoming aware of a new section, the people and how 
they think, their work and their interests is an education in itself. A 
photographic instrument of one kind or another will give a lasting 
memento of the trip if you do not make it too hurried. 

Is there any college whose alumni are confined to a small section 
of the country, or of the world? The answer is obvious. Yet here is an 
untapped source of inspiration and information. These alumni feel 
a debt towards the old alma mater and are eager for word from her 
people. You can scarcely drag yourself away from their hospitality. 
It is a genuine friendship and you are making them feel they are part 
of a group of which they may well be proud—your college. Make plans 
to visit some of the alumni at their jobs and in their homes. 


For Restoration of Health 


The third objective of a leave of absence as stated at the start, is the 
restoration of health. Not that those on leave are in ill health and need 
special treatment. But they may be somewhat deadened by routine and 
the pressures of the job. They need relaxation from the tensions usually 
surrounding them. Perhaps a change of climate, at least a change of 
scenery will make the sun shine brighter, or the grass take a different 
hue. Has there been a favorite but subdued desire to just go fishing for 
two days, to play a round of golf without checking with the watch every 
fifteen minutes? Well, here’s the opportunity of a lifetime. The mental 
health of the individual will get a boost. Upon his return, his colleagues 
will look better to him, his students will take on new meaning. 


Study, travel and the restoration of health,—these three, comprise 
a sabbatical leave—but the greatest thing will be to return to the job. 














The Predictive Value of the Columbia and the 
Michigan Vocabulary Tests for Academic 


Achievement 


EURI BELLE BOLTON 
Georgia State College for Women 


Concepts in Reasoning and Creative Thinking 


The problem with which this study is concerned is more inclusive 
than the title implies. The study of the tests of vocabulary referred to 
is a part of the larger problem of the development of conceptual knowl- 
edge through a program of general education. In order to clarify the 
relation of this study to the larger problem, it is necessary to define 
those aspects of it which will be considered in this report. 


The acquisition of concepts is one of the essential characteristics 
of the individual’s learning, of his adjustment and of his mental de- 
velopment from birth throughout his adult life. William James in 1890 
gave a good explanation of the relation of concepts to thinking in his 
analysis of the weaknesses of the explanation given by the nominalists 
that . . . “ideas in order to know, must be cast in the exact likeness of 
the things they resemble” (8, p. 471). In opposition to their view, he 
said, “We must decide in favor of the conceptualists and affirm that 
the power to think things, qualities, relations or whatever elements 
there may be isolated and abstracted from the total experience in which 
they appear, is the most indisputable function of our thought” (8, pp. 
472-473). In his explanation of conception, he pointed out that think- 
ing is a process of making judgments. He said, “The result of the 
thought’s operating on the data given to sense is to transform the order 
in which experience comes into an entirely different order, that of the 
conceived world” (8, pp. 481-482). He considered language to be the 
most essential ability which has enabled man to develop a conceptual 
knowledge of his experience. He defined language as a . . . “system 
of signs, different from the things signified, but able to suggest them,” 
(8, p. 356) and thought that man has acquired the ability to use lan- 
guage because . . . “He has a deliberate intention to apply a sign to 
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everything” (8, p. 356). It was his view that man could not interpret 
his experiences intellectually without the use of language and ‘concep- 
tional thinking’ which enables him to analyze his experiences and create 
new interpretations of them. 

Dashiell, Munn and Woodworth have recently given definite state- 
ments of the relation of concepts to thinking and of the importance of 
acquiring concepts as a fundamental goal of education. Dashiell says 
that . . . “one of the main purposes of education, the imparting of 
information, is the building up of concepts.” (4, p. 580). In his defini- 
tion of thinking which is an amplification of the definition given in 
Warren’s Dictionary of Psychology, he adds, ““When a person is think- 
ing . . . his ideational activities are ways of symbolizing or formulating 
generalizations of his past experiences (concepts) which by furnish- 
ing more adequate ways of viewing the situation as a whole, further, a 
more appropriate way of responding to it.” (4, p. 590) He considers 
thinking . . . ‘the most powerful tool for progress that humanity 
possesses.” 

After the child has acquired from his experience the ability to use 
language symbols in speaking and thinking, his concepts expressed in 
language forms are his most important means of learning and reacting. 
He uses other symbols in thinking, such as numbers, mathematical and 
scientific formulas and maps; but when he is learning these symbols, 
they will have more meaning to him to the extent that he can think of 
their relations and uses in terms of language. 


The relation of concepts to learning and the motor reactions the 
individual makes in adjusting to his environment was clearly stated by 
Woodworth in 1927 in his criticism of Gestalt psychology given at that 
time. He said, “A typical, fairly direct total reaction includes the 
following stages, following in order upon the external stimulus: sensa- 
tion, perception, intention, muscular contraction, movement of limbs, 
and external objects manipulated. The last stage is not a reaction in 
the strict sense, since it involves no new activity of living cells, but 
it is an essential stage in the whole process, and deserves mention on the 
same plane as the external stimulus.” (14, p. 142.) By repeating this 
process of total reaction to the same and to similar and different stimuli 
and stimulating situations, the child gains concepts of common sense 
qualities such as red or smooth, of common meanings of external ob- 
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jects in his environment, of cause and effect relationships which affect 
his dealing with his physical and social environment and of abstract 
values of character such as “goodness.” After the individual has ac- 
quired concepts which he can express in language, he is able to think 
creatively; that is, he utilizes concepts based on past experience to 
arrive at original perceptions which he may express either in thinking 
or through some motor response or skill. 

The concept of “total reaction” suggested by Woodworth would be 
more complete if to it were added the idea that such reactions, which 
always involve either learning or adjustment or both, are usually, 
though not always, made in response to some native or acquired motives 
and are perhaps always accompanied by affective responses of pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness which are the bases of attitudes. He has ex- 
pressed this view ir. his explanation of emotional behavior, but points 
out that feeling is often passive and in the background, and it does not 
necessarily lead to motor activity (15, pp. 342-343). Munn has given 
a similar possible explanation of the relation between affective experi- 
ences and perception in the following statement, “It is generally recog- 
nized that each perceptual experience may have its affective aspects” 
(10, p. 401). Concepts or ideational knowledge about objects and 
their qualities and relations acquired through perceptual experiences 
of dealing with them and thinking about them constitute the intellectual 
aspects of attitudes toward social issues, of attitudes of aesthetic ap- 
preciation, of personal interests and of values. 


Two additional important causal factors in the individual’s develop- 
ment of concepts are the native motives designated by Woodworth as 
the desire to explore the environment and the desire to manipulate the 
environment. These motives are the unlearned tendencies of intelligence 
to express itself. This statement does not imply that human intelligence 
cannot be studied scientifically, but that it is a characteristic of the hu- 
man physiological structures and nervous system which develops as 
the individual learns through the process of reaction and adjustment. 
Research seems to have established the fact that the combinations of 
factors which determine human intelligence are so varied through the 
process of heredity that individuals differ decidedly in their inherited 
potentialities for developing verbal abilities, mechanical aptitudes and 
special artistic talents (13). The individual’s inherited abilities have a 
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determining effect on his success in acquiring the concepts, the attitudes 
of interest, and the skills necessary for dealing successfully with the 
problems involved in the human activities represented by the different 
fields of knowledge into which the heritage of learning from previous 
generations has been organized. 

One of the most recent applications of the concept of the total re- 
action of the individual in dealing with his environment and in satisfy- 
ing his needs and purposes to an evaluation and revision of educational 
objectives and methods of teaching has been made in the field of the 
language arts. The field of the language arts is usually defined today 
as including what was formerly taught as unrelated learning processes 
of reading, spelling, writing, and grammar or composition and rhetoric. 
A typical definition is the following which has been given recently 
by Greene and Gray: “The language arts as a field of instruction may 
be considered as composing two main areas of communication skills: 
(1) the expressional skills involved in writing and speaking, and (2) 
the receptive skills involved in reading and listening. Each presents 
somewhat different problems in the analysis of meanings.” (7, p. 175) 
This conception of the language arts is also emphasized by Betts, who 
says, “In terms of the instructional jobs language, therefore, has four 
facets: listening, speaking, reading and writing.” (7) He emphasizes 
reading as a learning activity involving meanings derived from experi- 
ence and as a process of reconstructing the facts or experience behind 
the symbols. (2 and 1, pp. 399-411.) The above concepts of reading 
and language abilities as skills of learning and communication explain 
reading as a mental process of perceiving and of utilizing concepts 
based on past observation and experience in the process of comprehend- 
ing what is read. 

The Forty-Fifth Yearbook, Part I, The Measurement of Understand- 
ing, a significant recent cooperative effort made by specialists in the 
different subject matter fields, attempts to show that the development of 
understanding, or as Dashiell has said, the development of a hierarchy 
of ideational concepts, should be the major aim of teaching in all 
fields of knowledge. 

The recent experimental efforts undertaken for the purpose of revis- 
ing the curriculum of liberal arts colleges and universities to make 
provision for the general education of all students have been so diverse 
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that it is probably too early to evaluate the aims and methods that are 
more likely to have lasting value. The following five approaches to the 
problem of general education are explained in the Harvard study: 
“*_.. (1) distribution requirements; (2) comprehensive survey courses; 
(3) functional courses; (4) the great books curriculum; and (5) indi- 
vidual guidance.” (11, p. 181.) It is probably safe to predict, how- 
ever, that as the processes of learning and personality development 
are better understood, many of the differences between the objectives 
and the methods of current general education programs will be recon- 
ciled. The following general goal suggested by the Harvard Committee 
would seem to underlie any program of education designed to meet 
the needs of all the citizens of this country. This Committee suggests 
that, “The hope of the American school system, indeed of our society, 
is precisely that it can pursue two goals simultaneously; give scope to 
ability and raise the average. Nor are these goals so far apart, if 
human beings are capable of common sympathies.” (11, p. 35.) If 
these two goals are pursued for high school as well as for college 
students, though secondary and college educational aims and curricula 
for general education may differ, the average citizen will have an in- 
creasing opportunity to know, to appreciate, and to utilize in his daily 
living his rich heritage in all fields of knowledge. 

One of the fundamental problems of determining the subject matter 
of any field of knowledge that should be included in the curriculum in 
general education is to determine the basic concepts, the skills and the 
attitudes of critical evaluation and appreciation that are necessary for 
a functional use of what is learned in daily living and in future intel- 
lectual development (12). 

When students enter college they continue some of the sitaed educa- 
tion courses which they studied in high school. It is therefore necessary 
to measure their knowledge of the basic concepts they will need in 
order to read with comprehension the subject matter of the courses 
taken in college. A widely used technique of measuring one’s mastery 
of basic concepts in a subject matter field is a standardized vocabulary 
test. It is the purpose of this study to compare the predictive value for 
academic achievement in a general education program of two standard 
tests of vocabulary with that of the A.C.E. Psychological Examination 
scores and some of the scores of the A.C.E. English Examination for 
college students. 
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The Tests and Methods of Analysis 


The Columbia and the Michigan Vocabulary Tests were given to the 
entering freshman class at Georgia State College for Women in the fall 
of 1950. Both tests were given at one sitting after the two regular 
placement tests, the A.C.E. Psychological Examination, 1946 revision, 
and the A.C.E. Cooperative English Test C2, the Higher Level Test, 
1946 revision, had been administered to the class on separate days. 
A total of 219 white women students took the tests, but there were only 
181 whose grade records were complete for all quarters of the freshman 
year. The English test was administered by the staff of the English 
Department and scored in the office of the Registrar. All other tests 
were administered by the writer and scored by student assistants. The 
majority of the students whose scores were included in the study grad- 
uated from eleven-grade high schools, but 43 graduated from twelve- 
grade schools. Their scores on all tests were on the average higher 
than those made by students who had done only eleven grades of work 
before coming to college. 


The number of quality points earned by the students in all of their 
courses, including one course in Physical Education given as one-third 
of a course throughout the freshman year, was used as the criterion of 
academic achievement. The total number of quality points, excluding 
those made on the course in Physical Education, was also used as a 
criterion score for comparative purposes.” 


The Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test was designed as an analytical 
measure of one’s mastery of concepts in the following eight fields of 
knowledge: (1) commerce; (2) human relations; (3) government; (4) 
physical science; (5) biological science; (6) mathematics; (7) fine 
arts; and, (8) sports. Specialists in these different areas of knowledge 
were asked to select from master lists of technical terms the concepts 
which they considered basic and necessary for a mastery of the ele- 
mentary junior college courses in each field (6). The small number of 
students at this college planning to major in the different fields made 
an analysis of the predictive value of the sub-tests of the Michigan 
Vocabulary test impossible. Some courses or units of courses in all of 
the eight fields of knowledge included in this test are required in the 





* The reliability coefficient for these two criterion scores was + .968. 
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general education program. For this reason it was thought that the total 
score made on this test might have some predictive value for achieve- 
ment during the first year of college. Two total scores were computed 
for this test, one including and one omitting the score made on the 
sub-test for sports. 

The Columbia Vocabulary Test is made up of words from Thorn- 
dike’s Word Lists and therefore measures one’s general knowledge of 
widely used concepts. This test was scored as suggested by the authors 
and also by giving credit for total right responses with no correction for 
errors. Since there are five possible answers for each item, it was 
thought that the test might be sufficiently reliable for college students 
without deducting the weighted score for errors. This hypothesis was 
not supported by the correlations obtained and only the scores computed 
according to the standard instructions were included in the study. 

The L-scores and the Total scores of the Psychology test and the 
Vocabulary, the Reading Comprehension and the Total scores of the 
English test were used for this study. 

A larger sample of subjects would have been more desirable, but all 
of the correlation coefficients obtained were reliable when checked by 
the null hypothesis. (5) 


Results 


Predictive Value of The Vocabulary Scores Compared With That Of The 
L- and the Total Scores Of The Psychological Examination 


The first question considered in this analysis is that of the compara- 
tive value of the L- and of the Total scores made on the Psychological 
Examination with that of the scores made on the vocabulary tests for 
predicting academic achievement in the general education courses re- 
quired during the freshman year. The A.C.E. English vocabulary scores 
and the Columbia vocabulary scores predict achievement as well as the 
L-scores if the quality points for Physical Education are omitted from 
the criterion scores. The only criterion scores from which this omission 
was made are the total quality points made during the freshman year. 
These two criterion scores will be referred to as the first criterion scores 
and the second criterion scores. All achievement scores for the fall, 
the winter and the spring quarters are of the first type. 
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Table I 
Comparison of the Correlations between the L-Scores of the 
Psychological Examination and the Criterion Scores with the 
Correlations between the Vocabulary Tests and the Criterion Scores 





























Q.P.’s Q.P.’s Q.P.’s Total Q.P.’s_ Total Q.P.’s 
Test Scores Fall Winter Spring Fr. Yr. Less Phys. Ed. 
L-Scores 533 518 574 583° 583 
Voc. A.C.E. Eng. 485 428 498 491 574 
Difference .068* .090* * .076* .092** .009 
L-Scores 553 518 574 583 583 
Col. Voc. 549 481 561 558 555 
Difference .004 037 013 025 028 
L-Scores 553 518 574 583 583 
Mich. Voc. AT5 426 505 491 484 
Difference .078* .092* .069 .092** .099** 
L-Scores 553 518 574 583 583 
Mich. Voc. Less Sports .503 451 530 524 517 
Difference 050 067 044 059 .066* 





* Difference is reliable at the 5% level of confidence 
** Difference is reliable at the 1% level of confidence 





1. The reliabilities for these comparisons were computed by Miss LaVerne La Hayne, 
who was majoring in Mathematics at G.S.C.W. 


The Michigan Vocabulary total scores do not have as good predictive 
value for achievement during the freshman year, either with or with- 
out the sub-score for sports omitted, as the other two vocabulary tests. 
The L-scores of the psychology test also have better predictive value 
than the Michigan vocabulary measures of concepts in special subject 
matter fields. These students were required to take more courses in 
English and-in the social sciences in their first year than in the special 


Table II 


Comparison of the Correlations between the Total Psychology 
Scores and the Criterion and the Vocabulary Scores and the Criterion 











Q.P.’s Q.P.’s Q.P.’s Total Q.P.’s_ Total Q.P.’s 
Test Scores Fall Winter Spring Fr. Yr. Less Phys. Ed. 
Total Psychology 542 521 562 582 579 
Eng. Voc. 485 428 498 491 574 
Difference 057 093 064 091** 005 
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Total Psychology 542 521 562 582 579 
Col. Voc. 549 481 561 558 555 
Difference .007 040 001 024 042 
Total Psychology 542 521 562 582 579 
Mich. Voc. 475 426 505 491 484 
Difference .067* 095** 057 091** 095** 
Total Psychology 542 521 562 582 579 
Mich. Vo. Less Sports .503 451 530 524 517 
Difference .039 .070* .032 058 062 





* Reliable at the 5% level of confidence 
** Reliable at the 1% level of confidence 





fields measured by the Michigan test. The better predictive value of the 
measures of verbal ability agrees with the findings of a previous study 
in which the L-scores of the Psychological Examination correlated 


Table III 
Correlations between the A.C.E. Level of Comprehension 
Reading Scores and the Criterion Compared with the Correlations 
_ Between the Vocabulary Tests and the Criterion 



































Q.P.’s Q.P.’s Q.P.’s Total Q.P.’s Total Q.P.’s 
Test Scores Fall Winter Spring Fr. Yr. Less Phys. Ed. 
L-Score 553 518 574 583 583 
Level Comp. 448 436 455 479 557 
Difference .105** 082* .119** .104** 026 
Eng. Voc. 485 428 498 491 3574 
Level Comp. 448 436 455 479 557 
Difference 037 .008 043 012 017 
Col. Voc. 549 481 561 558 555 
Level Comp. 448 436 455 479 097 
Difference 101** 045 -106** 079* 002 
Mich. Voc. AT5 426 505 491 484 
Level Comp. 448 436 455 479 557 
Difference 027 010 050 012 .073* 
Mich. Voc. Less Sports .503 451 530 524 517 
Level Comp. 448 436 455 479 557 
Difference 055 015 075* 045 040 





* Reliable at the 5% level of confidence. 
** Reliable at the 1% level of confidence. 
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higher with the achievement scores of G.S.C.W. students than the Q- 
scores which measure mechanical ability. (3) 


If the sub-score for sports is omitted from the Michigan vocabulary 
scores and the correlations with the second criterion scores are com- 
pared, all of the measures of vocabulary predict the achievement of 
this group of students during their first year in college as well as the 
total psychology scores. (See Table II) 


Predictive Value Of The Vocabulary Scores Compared With That Of 
The Reading Comprehension And The Total English Scores 


If the correlations of the vocabulary test scores are compared with 
the second criterion scores, all of them predict achievement as well as 
the English Level of Comprehension scores. (See Table III). For this 
group of students, conceptual knowledge as measured by the vocabulary 
tests was as important in determining their success in mastering the 
general education courses as their ability to interpret what they read. 


Of all the scores included in this analysis, the Total A.C.E. English 
scores had the best predictive value for academic achievement during 
the freshman year. (See Table IV). They were better than either of 
the vocabulary test scores and than either of the psychology test scores. 
The differences between the coefficients compared, except three, are 
reliable at either the 1 per cent or the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
In an unpublished study based on the achievement of students at this’ 
college measured by the first type of criterion scores, it has been shown, 
however, that the Total English scores lose their predictive value for 
achievement in the courses taken in the upper classes to a greater extent 
than the psychology scores. It was also pointed out in this study that 
the present practice of requiring students at this college to take the 
English placement examination again in their junior year and to take 
a non-credit course in English if their scores are too low, seems to be 
justified. Accurate conceptual knowledge in any field, ability to inter- 
pret what one reads and conceptual mastery of correct language forms 
of expressing one’s independent and creative thinking are important 
determining factors in his mental growth as long as he lives. 
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Table IV 
Comparison of the Correlations between the Total English Scores and 
The Criterion Compared with the Correlations between the L-Scores 
And the Criterion and the Vocabulary Scores and the Criterion 






































Q.P.’s Q.P.’s Q.P.’s Total Q.P.’s Total Q.P.’s 
Test Difference Fall Winter Spring Fr. Yr. Less Phys. Ed. 
Total English 593 564 613 634 628 
A.C.ELL. 553 518 574 583 583 
Difference 040 042 .039* 151** .045** 
Total English 593 564 613 634 628 
Eng. Voc. 485 428 498 491 574 
Difference -108** -136** 115** .143** .054* 
Total English 593 564 613 634 628 
Col. Voc. 549 481 561 558 555 
Difference .044* .083** 052 .076** .073** 
Total English 593 564 613 634 628 
Mich. Voc. 475 426 505 491 484 
Difference .118** .138** .108** .143°* .144** 
Total English 393 564 613 634 628 
Mich. Voc. Less Sports .503 451 530 524 o17 
Difference .090** -113** .083* * .110** jli** 





* Difference is reliable at the 5% level of confidence. 
** Difference is reliable at the 1% level of confidence. 








Conclusions 


1. The Total scores made on the A.C.E. Cooperative English Test pre- 
dicted the academic achievement of this group of students during their 
first year in college better than any of the other tests scores used in this 
analysis. The L-scores of the Psychological Examination, the Columbia 
vocabulary scores and the English vocabulary scores predicted academic 
success almost as well as the Total English scores. The verbal abilities 
and general concepts measured by these tests had better predictive value 
for successful mastery of the general education courses which these 
students were required to take during their first year in college than 
the knowledge of concepts in special subject matter fields measured by 
the Michigan vocabulary scores. 

2. When the sub-score for sports was omitted from the total scores 
made on the Michigan vocabulary test, they predicted the achievement 
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of these students as well as the Level of Comprehension scores and the 
Total scores of the Psychological Examination, which include measures 
of mechanical ability. These results agree with the findings of a pre- 
vious study and indicate that all of the scores of the Psychology test 
should be used for guidance purposes. These results do not imply that 
the total score made on the Michigan Vocabulary Test is more valid 
for all purposes when the sub-score for sports is omitted. The reliability 
coefficient for the two total scores computed for this test was .949, but 
omitting the sub-score for a knowledge of the concepts used in sports 
raised the predictive value of the total score for the achievement of 
these students in their academic courses. 


3. There is a need for an analytical test such as the Michigan Vo- 
cabulary which measures the knowledge of concepts essential for suc- 
cessful work at the college level in the different subject matter fields. 
The Michigan test was not designed as a general measure of achieve- 
ment, but the results obtained in this study indicate that a detailed 
analysis of the value of the sub-test scores in predicting achievement in 
specific fields would prove helpful in determining the types and objec- 
tives of general education courses which should be included in the high 
school curriculum. 


4. The findings of this study suggest that introductory courses which 
enable students to acquire concepts essential for successful work in any 
field should precede or should be taken parallel with applied courses 
in that field. The problem should be studied further. 
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Qualifications of a Good Teacher 


J. D. MeAULAY 


Southern Oregon College of Education 
Ashland 


The faculty of Southern Oregon College of Education initiated, 
during 1953, an evaluation of the curriculum which educates ele- 
mentary teachers. An exploratory committee was organized to investi- 
gate the essential qualifications which would seem desirable in a good 
teacher. These qualifications, once determined, would then serve as 
guiding criteria in reorganizing the sequence and content of courses 
and in the elimination or addition of experiences for the teacher educa- 
tion student. Administrators, parents, teachers and students were per- 
sonally interviewed during the year and asked five specific questions. 
Some thirty school administrators were solicited, who hired graduates 
of the college. Five were superintendents of systems consisting of at 
least ten school plants, five were superintendents of smaller school 
systems, of ten school plants or less, five were supervisors of large 
school systems, five were supervisors of the smaller school systems, 
five were principals of elementary schools consisting of at least twenty 
teachers and five were principals of elementary schools of ten teachers 
or less. Thirty parents were also interviewed. Ten of these parents had 
children in the first and second grades, ten had children in grades three 
and four, and ten had children in the fifth and sixth grades. Thirty 
elementary teachers were contacted; five teachers from each grade, first 
through the sixth. Twelve classrooms of children were interviewed, 
two classrooms for each grade, one through the sixth, giving a total 
of four hundred elementary children questioned. In all some two hun- 
dred elementary school systems were contacted. Finally one hundred 
twenty college students were interviewed, thirty from each year in 
college. 


Following, is a summary of the total interview covering all four 
classifications of persons contacted. Each question asked in the inter- 
view is considered separately. 
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I. What should be the character requirements of a good elementary 
teacher? 

All those persons interviewed agreed that the desirable elementary 
school teacher, in order to have and retain the respect of students and 
community, must have moral standards above that of the community in 
which he is teaching. This would mean following a professional code 
of ethics, neither drinking nor smoking in public to an excess. There 
was almost entire agreement that a teacher should have some religious 
faith and civic interest, but neither to the amount where her classroom 
work would be overcolored in these areas. Those adults interviewed 
agreed unanimously that a teacher must be able to adjust, at least to 
some degree, to the social atmosphere of the community. Other charac- 
teristics agreed upon as necessary qualifications of a good teacher were 
honesty, sincerity, unselfishness, and understanding of others.. 

II. What personality traits are most beneficial to a successful ele- 
mentary teacher? 

One personality trait in which all those persons interviewed agreed 
was a sense of humor. The children and parents interviewed want a 
teacher to have a firm, but sympathetic attitude toward children. High 
on the priority list was a love and an understanding of children, 
patience, tolerance and an interest in helping people. Children were 
particularly anxious that their teacher have a clear pleasant: voice. 
Administrators want teachers who are comparatively free from com- 
plexes and are neat in their person and surroundings. 


III. What sex, age, or marital status do you prefer in teachers? 

All those interviewed agreed that sex, age and marital status are 
quite secondary factors and entirely immaterial as compared to a 
person’s attitude of enjoying teaching and therefore wanting to teach, 
and as compared to that person’s educational and cultural background. 
Administrators, in particular, agreed that each teacher, no matter the 
age, sex or marital status had a contribution to make to the school 
system, and a good school has a balance between age and youth, male 
and female, of single and married persons on its faculty. Administra- 
tors stated that married women do not, or cannot, take the time for 
professional meetings and lesson preparation that the single teacher 
can and does. But the majority of the parents interviewed preferred a 
married teacher for their children. Parents and administrators would 
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select only women teachers for the primary grades but teachers and 
college students believed men made as satisfactory teachers as women 
in the lower grades. 

IV. What educational background should good elementary teachers 
have? 

It was agreed that a good elementary teacher should have a Bachelor’s 
degree which implies a good background in all the essential areas of 
social science, science, mathematics and the humanities — but par- 
ticularly a wide general knowledge of history, government and world 
affairs, both past and present, and a thorough grounding in child growth 
and development. It was interesting to note that administrators and 
parents were agreed one hundred percent on the need for some re- 
ligious background and training on the part of the elementary teacher. 
The teachers interviewed agreed that no boundary or limit can be set 
on the amount of education an elementary teacher should have pri- 
marily because academic education alone is not the only criterion of 
a good teacher. They insisted that a good teacher has developed a 
method of applying in his teaching the information and content received 
from an academic education, but his ability to apply cannot be measur- 
ed by the number of academic degrees nor by the number of years spent 
in professional preparation. Teachers, parents and administrators 
agreed that the most important part of a student teacher’s preparation 
is a well organized and broadened laboratory experience program 
which gives him an efficient acquaintance with children, not only within 
the school atmosphere but also without, in the community, the church 
groups and organizations for boys and girls. Teachers and administra- 
tors believed that as teachers continue their advanced education they 
should specialize in a particular area, such as art, or music or childrens’ 
reading problems. They also agreed a teacher should have a develop- 
ing interest in those professional organizations which meet his needs. 


V. What teaching methods should be used by a good teacher? 

On this question there was less uniformity than on any other. The 
teachers interviewed believed that no standard method can be applied 
to all good teachers and that the method of the good teacher will vary 
with the student and the situation. Administrators agreed with the 
teachers that the good teacher must develop a method harmonious to 
his own personality and abilities as well as to the needs of the children. 
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However, those college students interviewed believed that education to 
be of value, must be useful in thinking. Therefore information must be 
learned and retained, and the principal job of the teacher is to help 
the student retain information. The college students believe that reten- 
tion is best guaranteed by that presentation of material which a) holds 
the children’s interest, b) is clearly understood by the children, c) 
demonstrates that the information will be useful in subsequent thinking 
and problem solving. The parents desired that teaching method which 
will develop active participation by the children in the learning proc- 
ess and will promote individual growth. Administrators, teachers, 
parents and children agreed the best teaching methods develops growth 
in the skills, increases knowledge and develops democracy. Parents 
desired teacher guidance but not teacher domination; they wanted pupil 
teaching planning, they wanted methods consistent with recent research 
in educational psychology and child growth and development. Admin- 
istrators stated that good methods include the organization of the 
classroom environment so that it is conducive to learning and good 
methods use related available resources, visual aids, community re- 
sources. All those persons interviewed agreed that a good teacher will 
be able to adopt new methods as well as revise old ones. 


Conclusion 


There were other recommendations of a good teacher not agreed 
upon by all those persons interviewed. Some parents believed good 
health, nervous and physical stamina should be a primary requirement 
of a teacher. Some college students insisted that teachers should have 
interests outside the school, interests in the community and in prsons 
not in the teaching profession, in hobbies, in travel, in some cultural 
activity, so that they will bring fresh stimulating points of view to 
their teaching. 

As one wise parent remarked, “A teacher must have a red pencil, 
unlimited patience and the minor qualities of a saint.” 








Helping the Problem Child in 
Remote Areas 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, 0.S.F. 
* Research Professor of Psychology 

St. Francis College 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


An ever-increasing awareness for the need of understanding children 
as individuals is being recognized by educators today. This in itself 
is a most healthful sign. 

There is scarcely a classroom in which at least a few children are 
not problems to their teachers. In the larger school systems, most 
teachers have ready access to the various psychological clinics, but in 
the small school, particularly in the more remote and rural areas this 
handy facility simply is not available. In such schools it is left to the 
teacher’s ingenuity to solve problems as best he can. 

Furthermore, while the literature abounds in research materials that 
could benefit the teacher in such cases, yet more often than not the 
teacher who most needs such has not access to it. Therefore, the writer 
herewith presents a concrete example of going about a case study of a 
problem child. From this example, it is hoped that the teacher will be 
helped and encouraged to do similar case studies on his own particular 
problem children. 


A. CASE HISTORY STUDY OF M. X. 


1. CHrRonoLocicaL Data 

M. X., born in a west-coast town, January 20, 1940, is the oldest of 
five children. At the time of M.’s birth, her parents were in moderate 
circumstances. After M.’s second year of schooling, the family faced 
financial difficulties, which forced them to move to the Mid-west. Here 
M. attended the Third Ward Public School. Two years later the search 
for employment led Mr. X. to bring his family to another city. Here M. 
was enrolled at the F. School. Not satisfied with the progress of M., 





the parents decided to transfer her to a private school. Hence, at the 
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time this study was made she was enrolled in the sixth grade of St. 
N. School. 





2. INTELLIGENCE 


Results of tests: Two forms of the Otis Self-Administering Intelli- 
gence Test were given to M. X. The average of these yielded an I.Q. 
of 85. The Stanford Achievement test administered a month later 
showed that M. at that time was working in accordance with her ability. 


3. PuysicaL CoNnDITION 


M. X. is short of stature and is quite stout. She is four feet, five 
inches tall and weighs 124 pounds. Her skin is not smooth. She has 
at times a tendency toward a flushed complexion. Circles under her eyes 
are frequently noticeable. Her hair is slightly wavy. She has a hunted 
or frightened look, and it is with difficulty that she faces one directly. 
At times her eyes roll about questioningly. 

M. X. had measles, mumps, whooping cough, and diphtheria. She has 
undergone tonsillectomy at the age of eight years. She complains of 
headaches occasionally. She has adenoids, but nothing has been done to 
relieve this condition because of the financial circumstances of the 
family. Adenoid growth has slightly affected her speech. The report 
shows a slight irregularity of the teeth. They are unclean, with cavities. 
Her heart, lungs, blood pressure and glands are normal. 


4. Heart Hasirs 
M. X.’s habits of sleep are irregular. She usually sleeps eight or 
nine hours a night. M. drinks coffee or tea; her appetite is normal. 
She is extremely fond of pastry and candy. Munching between meals 
in a long-established habit. Although M. has her own tooth brush, she 
seldom uses it. She is quite untidy in her personal appearance. Her 
clothes are flashy and seldom in good taste. 


5. Morar CHARACTER 


As far as is known M. X. does not violate the moral code. Her 
sense of honesty and trustworthiness are average. In all observations 
made, M. has shown an average degree of adaptation and conformity 
to moral law. Until a few months ago, she claimed no religious affilia- 
tion. Recently she has entered the Roman Catholic Church. 
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6. TEMPERAMENT AND OTHER MENTAL ConDITIONS 

Ordinarily M. appears to be quite calm, and at times even somewhat 
phlegmatic, in her attitude. However, when confronted with an unfore- 
seen perplexing situation, she displays a considerable degree of nervous- 
ness. Frequently she appears to have a superiority complex; soon this - 
gives place to an inferiority complex. She has a very moody disposi- 
tion. Periods of hilarity alternate with periods of complete dejection 
and despondence. ; 

In the classroom, on the playground, and at home M. clings tena- 
ciously to her own will. She lacks consideration for others, wants to 
be a leader, but possesses neither the ability nor the personality requi- 
site for the leadership she craves. She continually insists upon joining 
the games of her classmates, but is not well-received by them. Her 
playmates know that before five minutes have elapsed, M. will break 
up their activities and initiate another form of amusement in accord- 
ance with her present mood. She nourishes contrariness. Most children 
try to avoid her. Her peculiar personality tends to repel rather than to 
attract friends. She craves attention; in a conspicuous way she tries 
to bring herself to the foreground. 


7. Conpuct 

M.’s conduct in the classroom is characterized by her “pesty”’ atti- 
tude. Many children do not like to sit near her because, as they say 
“M. .. . continually bothers us. We can’t study.” Her teacher finds it 
quite a problem to place M. in the classroom where she will not molest 
others. M. always upholds her side of any dispute. She follows few 
social activities, is slow to accept new customs and methods, has a ten- 
dency to criticize others, is impatient in any reaction to an unpleasant 
situation, is suspicious and distrustful of others, frequently acts im- 
pulsively and imprudently, and persists in her opinion until fully con- 
vinced of her mistake. 


8. ASSOCIATES 
The associates M. prefers are children slightly younger than herself. 
With these she seems to have less trouble in her recreation. They usually 
yield to her leadership for a time. M. never is able to keep the same 
group of associates for any length of time. As she is abandoned by 
some, she will seek others. At home, she is unpopular with the children 
of the neighborhood. 
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9. AMUSEMENTS 
Movies, radio and TV are M.’s favorite amusements. In former years 
she attended movies once or twice a week; now she goes as often as 
she has the price of admission. An old piano given to the family by a 
relative has awakened in M. an interest in music. Much of her leisure 
is spent at the keyboard. A neighbor girl who takes music lessons, tries 
to help her. It is M.’s ambition to take piano lessons as soon as she can 
afford it. 
10. EpucaTion 


While in California, M. was enrolled in the first and second grades 
of the B———— School. Her grades were very low; she had to attend 
a summer school to remove conditions. Her third and fourth school 
years were spent at the public school in the mid-west. Here, too, she 
was always below the average of her class. At the end of the first year, 
she was promoted “conditionally” to the fourth grade. Following an 
outline given them by the teacher, M.’s parents tried to help her during 
vacation; they wanted M. to pass to the next grade with her classmates. 
At the end of the second year, the fourth-grade teacher tried to con- 
vince M.’s parents that the child was not capable of doing fifth-grade 
work. 

Before the opening of the next term in September, Mr. X had se- 
cured employment in another city. Here the parents had M. enrolled 
in the fifth grade of the F. School. It was a difficult year for M. 
With extra help at home, she struggled to keep up with her class. Her 
grades were all below average, some failures. Since in the three public 
schools, M. failed to succeed, her parents decided to try her in a private 
school. Consequently, the next September she was enrolled in the St. 
N School. Here, too, her teachers were not slow in discovering 
her limitations. After administering a series of tests, M. was properly 
located according to her mental ability. Here she did average work for 
a time, but later began to lag behind. Her rate of progress is below 
normal, hence by the fourth semester in this school her report is as 
follows: 








Reading D Arithmetic F 
History E Geography F 
Spelling F Drawing C 
Health and Hygiene E Music C 
Writing C 








M.’s interest in school work is at a low ebb. She experiences much diffi- 
culty in cooperating in group activities in the classroom. 


11. Home Conpitions 


Both Mr. and Mrs. X. were born and educated in California. Mr. X. 
attended High School for one year, but considering it too difficult for 
him, he sought a job. Mrs. X. completed the elementary grades. It is 
said that she was average in most subjects of the curriculum, but that 
arithmetic and spelling were hard for her. In the early years of their 
wedded life, Mr. and Mrs. X. were in moderate circumstances. About 
seven years later they were faced with financial adverses. During the 
past two years they seem to be emerging somewhat. Mr. X. has now a 
position as salesman in a local store. At present they live in a six- 
room house, have had a telephone installed, and purchased on the in- 
stallment plan, a low-priced automobile. They subscribe to no magazines 
and possess very few books. They employ no servants, have no bank 
account, and are members of no clubs nor organizations. Their home 
is not owned, but rented. 


B. REMEDIAL PROCEDURE SUGGESTED FOR CORRECTING 
PROBLEM BEHAVIOR TENDENCIES IN THIS CASE 


The periodic nervousness and frequent headaches that M. X. ex- 
hibits make it evident that her health is not the best. Habits of regularity 
and thoroughness have not been built up. Her willfulness and sulkiness 
have become established behavior patterns for obtaining desired re- 
sults. These may be interpreted as direct effects of the early habits 
which companions, teachers, and parents, especially the mother, un- 
consciously strengthened from day to day. The parents’ as well as the 
zhild’s attitude toward school stands greatly in need of alteration. Al- 
though M. has probably inherited considerable of her mother’s tempera- 
ment and of both parents’ limited abilities, much has been done and 
still more could be done to remedy to some extent the situation of the 
present case. 


1. CORRECTION OF PuysicaAL DEFECTS 


The physical condition of the child is always the first factor to be 
considered in effecting remedial treatment. M. X. should have adenoids 
removed immediately ; since the financial status of the family is improv- 
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ing, this could be done. M. should visit the dentist and not delay the 
needed dental attention. She should be made to follow good habits of 
personal hygiene, including diet, exercise, rest, sleep, fresh air, proper 
habits of elimination, care of the teeth, etc. 


2. PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


In so far as it is possible the personality difficulties involving the will- 
temperament traits, emotional tones, and social qualities which influence 
unfavorably the reactions of M. X. to the stimuli of her environment 
should be adjusted. Even though M. may possess inherent personality 
defects, much might be done to modify her repellent traits. Her dislike 
for study, evasion of duty, ship-shod performance, contrary-mindedness, 
interference with others, peevishness, shiftiness, personal irresponsi- 
bility, and disregard for the rights of others could by a gradual process 
of alteration be improved to a considerable extent. If M. can be brought 
actually to understand and to see herself as others view her, and to 
realize that her uninhibited tendencies lead only to trouble and failure, 
deterrent experiences may be brought to the foreground of attention 
and made to function as inhibitions when needed.” 


3. EpDUCATING THE PARENTS 


The quality of home control and discipline is an important factor in 
the present situation. Better supervision of recreation, opportunities 
to learn self-control and responsibility, greater parental understanding, 
firmness, sympathy and kindness, with the child’s real welfare at heart, 
—these are the factors pertinent to affecting a desirable change in the 
behavior and attitudes of M. Better home-school relationships should 
be established. The parents should be made to realize that M.’s limited 
ability means a slower rate of learning. They should not force M. to 
progress as rapidly as a normal child; this leads to failure and dis- 
couragement. If M. sees that she achieves success commensurate with 
her capabilities, she will have a different outlook, not only upon her 
school relationships, but also upon her social relationships. 


4. TEACHER ATTITUDE 
The attitude of the teacher is an important factor in the pupil’s 





*The present teacher of M.X. has during the past year exerted considerable energy 
along this line, and some degree of improvement has been noted. 
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mental health. The school supervisor could help the teacher to gain a 
more sympathetic and understanding attitude toward the pupil who is 
slow in learning. Though a favorable beginning has already been made 
in this regard, it seems that M. would be greatly benefited by trans- 
ference to the opportunity room. She needs more encouragement to gain 
satisfactory life adjustments. Cultivation of more sympathy, patience, 
and firmness may lead to a better understanding of M. X.’s problems. 
The teacher may take the role of a true friend to her. Perhaps M. has 
failed to receive due encouragement and stimulus; perhaps her former 
teachers have overlooked opportunities to make suggestions which 
kindle the spark of ambition. Her desperate struggle in the past to keep 
up with children of higher intelligence may be the cause of her dis- 
couragement as well as of her faulty personality traits. 

The presence of good morale in this classroom as a whole indicates 
no need for a change in methods of teaching in this instance. The 
teacher, who in this case sincerely wishes to effect a change in M. X., 
has made a good beginning; she should give as little attention as possible 
to misdeeds and should substitute understanding to a greater degree. 

M. X. needs help particularly with regard to her arithmetic and 


spelling. Greater motivation on the part of the teacher may change M. 
to a more favorable attitude toward these subjects. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Lastly, the changing of attitudes toward the various problems and 
issues of life may be brought about by various forms of advice, per- 
suasion, or argument. The attention M. craves seems to be a compensa- 
tory measure for her low intelligence. The adjustment of her per- 
sonality will probably correlate with her success in her school work. 

With the carrying out of these plans it is hoped that the subject of 
the present case study will be greatly benefited both educationally and 
socially; that through increased motivation she will work successfully 
to capacity in her school subjects—that increased achievement will 
mean increased interest in her school life; that she will be led, by 
parents and teacher, to a greater degree of social adjustment. In this 
way it may be possible for this problem child to be established in a 


happier school and social life. 
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How Well Do Sixth Graders Write? 


GWYN R. CLARK, Supervisor of Teacher Training 
College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 


© FIND an answer to the question “How Well Do Sixth Graders 

Write?” I evaluated all the compositions written by thirty-six sixth 
graders during one school year. These compositions numbered 756, at 
least twenty-one for each child. As I began to analyze these data, I 
realized as I never had before the futility of trying to set up grade 
norms and standards. At whatever aspect I looked, I found tremendous 
range in ability among these thirty-six boys and girls all of whom lived 
in Cedar City, all of whom attended the Cedar City West Elementary 
School, and all of whom could have been classified as middle-class in 
socio-economic status. As far as length of composition, length of sen- 
tence, and amount of subordination were concerned I could and did 
find grade medians and averages, but the deviations from the median 
were so great that a statement of the median would be indicative of 
the writing of only a small percentage of the class. The same thing 
was true with characteristics of style; although I was able to make 
broad generalizations, there were in the class a number of students 
whose writing deviated so far as to make the generalizations completely 
inapplicable to their work. 


Structure of Sixth Grade Writing 


First, let’s consider the composition length characteristic of sixth 
grade students, writing without compulsion as to quantity. The composi- 
tions written in my class averaged 156.6 words or fourteen sentences per 
composition. This length is quite similar to that suggested by LaBrant,° 
Heider and Heider,” and Bear’ for similar age groups. The deviation 
from the norm, however, was great. The shortest composition contained 


1 Lou L. LaBrant, “A Study of Certain Language Developments of Children in Grades 
Four to Twelve, Inclusive,” Genetic Psychology Monographs 14:415, November, 1933. 

2 F. K. Heider and G. M. Heider, “A Comparison of Sentence Structure of Deaf and 
Hearing Children,” Psychology Monographs, Vol. 52, No. I, 1940. 

3 Mata V. Baer, “Children’s Growth in the Use of Written Languages,” Elementary 
English Review 16:314, December, 1939. 
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twenty words and only two sentences. The longest composition contained 
839 words and eighty-seven sentences. While one child achieved, during 
the year, an average length of only seventy words per composition, an- 
other achieved an average length of over 286 words per composition. 


The average length of sentence written by these sixth graders was 11.99 
words. This agrees*substantially with other studies which would indicate 
about twelve words per sentence to be generally characteristic of the 
writing of sixth grade students’ as compared with approximately twenty 
words per sentence for the writing of adults." The longest sentence 
written in this sixth grade class consisted of fifty-one words; the shortest 
sentence of only one word. The compositions ranged in average sentence 
length from 6.1 to 22.6 words per sentence. The range in mean sen- 
tence length per pupil was from 9.6 to 14.9 words per sentence. 
These figures would indicate that though twelve words per sentence 
might be the mean, the writing of individual students varied greatly 
from this median. 


Further analysis showed that sixth grade students use all the gram- 
matical constructions used by adults though as a group they use simple 
constructions more frequently. The Cedar City children’s sentences were 
51.4 per cent simple, 12 per cent compound, 30.0 per cent complex, 
and 6.6 per cent compound-complex. They wrote approximately one 
dependent clause to every two and one-half independent clauses. Their 
mean subordination index (ratio of dependent clauses to total clauses 
used) was 28.6 per cent. They used infinitives, gerunds, and parti- 
ciples in frequency of order named. Though they compared favorably 
with other twelve-year-olds in their ability to subordinate,*"’ they had 
apparently not yet reached the maturity of adults in this respect,’ and 
again there was a great spread among the different members of the 
class. The ratio of complex and compound-complex to total sentences 


4 Dorthea McCarthy, “Language Development in Children,” Manual of Child Psychology, 
(Leonard Carmichael, editor; New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946), p. 523. 

5 Dorthea McCarthy, “Child Development, Language,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, (Walter C. Monroe, editor; New York: The MacMillan Co., 1950), p. 168. 

6 Heider and Heider, op. cit., pp. 42-103. 

7 Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? (Baltimore, 
Maryland; Warwick and York, Inc., 1924) pp. 23. 

8 William C. Hoppes, “Considerations in Development of Children’s Language,” Elemen- 
tary English Review, 11:59-65, March 1934. 

9 Lou L. LaBrant, “The Changing Sentence Structure of Children,” Elementary English 
Review, 11:59-65, March 1934. 
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varied from 13.6 to 60.7 per cent; the subordination index varied from 
11.0 to 39.0. 

Of the subordinate clauses used by this group, adverbial clauses con- 
stituted about 50 per cent, noun clauses 34 per cent, and adjective 
clauses 15 per cent. When I further classified the adverbial clauses, I 
found that 61 per cent were of time, 11.7 per cent cause, 8.1 per cent 
result, and 6.2 per cent condition. The other five kinds—comparison, 
manner, purpose, place, and concession—accounted for only 12.9 per 
cent of the total adverbial clauses used. Again my findings agreed sub- 
stantially with the studies of Heider and Heider,* Stormzand and 
O’Shea,” and LaBrant.” It seems that temporal relationships are those 
earliest acquired by children and therefore easiest to use. Though the 
group as a whole used substantially more adverbial clauses than either 
noun or adjective clauses, five children averaged more noun clauses 
than adverbial clauses and one child averaged more adjective clauses 
than either noun or adverbial clauses which again is indicative of the 
great divergence within the group. 


Style and Quality of Writing 


From language structure, I turned to a consideration of style. Some 
of the qualities which seemed to be generally characteristic of the writ- 
ing done by sixth graders were enumeration (the listing of ideas in suc- 
cession with very little elaboration), predominate use of time sequence, 
free expression of personal feelings and emotions, and vivid imagina- 
tion. Furthermore, the children seemed to enjoy introducing and ma- 
nipulating conversation, once its effective use had been taught in class.” 
Here, as in language structure, there was a wide variety in the skill 
with which different sixth graders employed even those qualities gen- 
erally characteristic of the writing of the entire group. 


10 Heider and Heider, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

11 Stormzand and O’Shea, op. cit., p. 42. 

12 LaBrant, Genetic Psychology Monographs, op. cit., p. 427. 

13 Early in the year the children had indicated they were puzzled about how to use 
conversation in their compositions. They were encouraged to note carefully the directions 
and illustrations given in language textbooks and to observe how experienced writers handled 
conversation. They were given laboratory exercises involving both recording and composing 
informal conversation. They were lead to generalize concerning the attributes of good 
conversation: that it fits naturally into the situation and seems to carry the thought forward; 
that such structural characteristics as divided quotations, variety and specificity in introduc- 
ing quotations, and the elimination of some of the “he saids” and “she saids,” after the 
characters have been established, add to the feeling of naturalness. 
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Though enumeration seemed to be characteristic of much of the writ- 
ing done by the class, individual children showed tremendous deviation 
in ability to embellish ideas with specific detail as is clearly demon- 
strated in the following two compositions about their fathers. 


s 


The Story of My Father 


My father was born in Chicago in 1911. He lived in Chicago until he was 
nine years old. Then he moved with his family to Cedar and lived in Quitchupa. 
When he was nineteen, he worked on the Band B. gang for ten years. Then he 
moved to Sun Valley, Idaho. Then he moved to Cedar City and worked. 


Bud Thompson in Las Vegas 


In May 1941 just after the airport at Cedar City was built, my uncle came 
to our house and asked my father to go to Las Vegas to work on another airport. 

Daddy said, “I'll think about it. How soon do we leave?” 

“Oh, in a couple of days,” Uncle Will replied. 

A few days later, very early in the morning, Mother took them to the Cedar 
City Airport, where they got into a large truck which they were going to drive 
to Las Vegas. 

For the first three months my father drove a truck hauling dirt, gravel, and 
sand to build roads and runways. Then he was sent over to the batching plant 
to work. The batching plant is a large plant that measures the materials which 
go into making concrete. Sand feeds into a feeder from the stock pile. One 
day the feeder got plugged up and Daddy climbed into a sand pit to unplug 
it. When the sand started to run again, it caused a sand slide which nearly 
buried him under the sand. A few days later, a rock fell from one of the high 
belts and hit him on the back, knocking the breath out of him. Then several 
months later, when he had finished working in Las Vegas and was on his way 
home, he was in an automobile wreck which took the life of one man, seriously 
injured another, and two more had to be treated for shock. But Daddy wasn’t 
injured. After he had helped get the men to the hospital, he came home feeling 
like he had spent enough time in Las Vegas, Nevada to last him for life. 


Time sequence was by far the commonest kind of organization used 
by these sixth grade pupils. This, however, does not tell the complete 
story. I found interesting differences in the ways children indicate time 
relationships. Immature children use then and when almost exclusively 
giving a stiltedness to their writing which is evident in the following 
composition. é | 
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My Most Exciting Experience 


Once upon a time the Tenderfoot Scouts went for a hike up to Fiddler’s Can- 
yon. When we got there, our leader showed us the first road that came into 
Cedar City. The road went straight up along a creek. Then we stopped to 
rest. After we rested, we asked our Scout Leader if we could hike up a hill. 
He said yes. Then my friend and I went together. When we got upon the 
hill, we stopped to rest. Then we threw rocks down in the creek. Then our 
leader called us down and we finally made it to the bottom of the hill. When we 
were going to eat, we found a porcupine, but we didn’t hurt it. Then we ate our 
lunch and then we went home. 


With increasing maturity children make greater use of such differen- 
diating time words as after, as, until, before, while, etc. Notice, for 
example, the wider use of connectives and how much more adroitly time 
relationships are inferred and expressed in the next composition. 


My Funniest Experience 


Once when the circus came to Cedar City, my brothers and I got to help 
the men. We put up the big tent poles and fed the animals. My brother had 
a ride on an elephant. After we got the tents up, the manager gave us tickets 
to the circus. That night we went. The first things we saw were the monkeys. 
While I was playing with them, one of the monkeys took my ticket and ate it. 
I had to go to the manager and get another ticket. After I got the new ticket, 
we went into the big tent. First we saw the bare-back riders. They were dressed 
in bright-colored suits and the horses were white with long plumes on their 
heads. Next we saw the knife thrower. It was exciting to watch him throw 
knives. Later we saw a man and woman swing on a trapeze. They would flip 
over in circles and catch each other’s heels. After we had seen all the circus, 
we went home talking excitedly about how we wished we could travel around 
with a circus and train wild animals. 


The foregoing examples, both employing time sequence, illustrate a 
vast difference in quality. In addition to enumeration and time sequence, 
I found most of my students also used, though less frequently, cause and 
effect and analogy as means of developing and tying thoughts together 
in logical order. 

I found that practically ‘all my sixth grade students had learned to 
use conversation in their writing. Again, however, the skill with which 
they used it varied greatly as is clearly evident in the following excerpts. 
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Christmas Wishes 
My sister and | were writing a letter to Santa Claus on Christmas Eve. 
Jacqueline said, “I want a new coat and a dress.” 
Mother said, “I want a new pair of nylons and a new dress.” 
Michael said, “I want a pair of overalls and a new shirt.” 


We all got what we wanted. Of course, Daddy had said he wanted some candy 
and some new shoes, so that’s what he got. 


Deer Hunting 
Last month my dad and I went deer hunting. When we got out of the car, I 
asked, “Dad, can I carry your gun?” 
Dad said, “Why, of course not, Bud. It’s too dangerous.” 
After we had gone on for a time, I asked again. Dad was tired and this 
time he said, “Well, I guess so,” and handed me the gun. 


A few minutes later we saw a three-point buck. “Give me the gun!” Dad 
shouted. 


“The deer’s gone now,” I said sadly as I handed him the weapon. 
Dad was furious. “The next time we go deer hunting I won't let you carry 
the gun!” he roared. 


In the first composition the conversation is trite and introduced in a 
monotonous fashion. In the second composition the conversation is used 
much more naturally and even dramatically as indicated by the tone 
of voice described by such expressions as roared, shouted, and said 
sadly. 

For me one of the joys of working with these twelve-year-old children 
was the frankness with which they expressed themselves. Though there 
were great variations in freedom of expression, the honesty and fervor 
with which many of them described their feelings gave me interesting 
glimpses into their inner lives. The following compositions are, in this 
respect, typical of many written by my children. 


My Daddy 
At night when Daddy comes home, he is so tired that he can’t stand up, and 
he is awful nervous. We all love him so much we cannot help but climb on 
him. That makes him even more nervous. Daddy has a bad heart anyway and he 


does not get his sleep, so we try to stay off him. He likes to stay up and play 
with us, but he needs his rest. 


My Sister and Brother 
I have only one sister and she’s always fighting me. Every time I turn around, 
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she’s fighting me, but sometimes I start the fights. If I take her jacks and she 
doesn’t want me to, she starts a fight. Sometimes she punches me in the stomach 
and Mama slaps her. When Daddy’s around and my sister slaps me, that’s 
all right, but when I slap her it’s a different story. The reason she’s Daddy’s 
pet is because she was named after Daddy’s old girl friend. Her name is Bertha 
and Daddy’s old girl friend was named Bertha, too. I am Mama’s pet and she is 
Daddy’s pet, so we are both pets. 


My little brother is the pet of the family. He hardly ever gets slapped or 
spanked. When he does, he doesn’t get hurt. He cries and if he cries very hard, 
Daddy and Mama pet him just as if he were a cat or dog. Every time I have 
some money, he has to have something. If he wanted a penny, I couldn’t have it. 


Sometimes I get my own way, but not if my little brother or sister wants the 
same thing. 


People That Annoy Me ‘ 

Lots of people annoy me, but my oldest sister annoys me most of all. She 
thinks she is boss of the world, and she surely acts like it. She’s always bossing 
me around. If I don’t do what she wants me to, she explodes, but if my little 
sister does the same thing, that’s just O. K. she thinks. 

Another person that annoys me is Reva Yeates. She lives up the street from 
me. In all the games we play she always cheats and says that is the way to play. 
When we are walking home from school, she’s always talking about things she 
doesn’t know anything about. She has a dumb cat named Boots. She acts like 
it’s a real baby. She calls it her little cutie pie and a sweet little “ouchy-guchy.” 
Reva’s cat is such a dumb cat it just lies around and looks at people that pass 
her house. 

Another person that annoys me is a bossy old aunt of mine. She lives in Salt 
Lake City. She owns an apartment there. She won’t let people that have chil- 
dren live there. She says they’re too noisy. If I sit on a chair that she doesn’t 
want me to sit on, she yells, but she doesn’t tell me she doesn’t want me to sit on 
it until I do. She just yells about everything. If I shut the door loudly, she says 
I'll wake up the whole world if I don’t be quieter. 


It was in this highly subjective writing that the average length of 
sentences was greatest and the subordination index exceeded that of 
any other kind of writing analyzed in the present study. I felt that in 
the expression of their personal feelings and reactions my children 
achieved their highest quality of written expression. This finding seems 
to be in perfect harmony with modern psychology, for today most 
authorities will agree with LaBrant that: 


We are in the right way when children are speaking and writing freely out 
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of their experiences . . . When children speak freely, they reveal feelings of 
security or insecurity, their sense of belonging or lack of it, their ideas of family 
life, their feelings toward brothers and sisters, the responsibilities they have at 
home, their awareness of want and plenty . . . their grudges and emotional ten- 
sion .. .** Language thus becomes a most valuable means of adjustment, releas- 
ing the individual through the growing impersonality of his own problems and 
enabling him to understand the experiences of others and their application to 
his own.” . 


Many of my sixth graders showed in their writing evidences of keen 
imagination. This quality, stimulated by permissiveness, seemed to be 
contagious. Several children who wrote imaginatively and shared their 
accounts with others acted as springboards for whole avalanches of 
imaginative *stories. Yet here, also, there were vast differences in 
quality as the following examples will clearly indicate. 


Paul Bunyan in Utah 


Once Paul Bunyan was walking through the woods in Utah when he saw an 
ant. The ant was going to sting Paul. Paul picked up a stick and swung it at 
the ant. The stick missed, hit the ground, and bounced off. To this day a big 
hole is still there. It is called “Cedar Breaks.” 

One day while Paul was still in Utah, Babe, the Blue Ox, ran off and didn’t 
come back. Paul went out to look for her. When he found her, she was at 
Pine Valley. All of a sudden he saw a big moose. Paul shot at it and the bullet 
missed. To this day it’s still there. It’s called “Iron Mountain.” 


The Candy Man 


Ouce not long ago there lived a little boy. This little boy’s name was Bobby. 
Bobby would not eat his dinner and all day long he would cry for candy. Neither 
his mama nor his daddy could make him be quiet. One day just as his mama 
had got him to quit crying a pretty lady came into his room. The lady said, 
“How would you like to come with me to Candy Land?” Bobby jumped out 
of bed and put on his clothes. As soon as the lady could say, “Abracadabraca,” 
they were in front of the king of Candy Land. This king was a round, jolly fat 
fellow made out of two jelly rolls stuck together. 

“Have you come to visit with us?” he asked. 

“No,” the little boy replied. “I have come to live with you.” 

“O. K.,” said the king. 


14 Lou LaBrant, “Language for Responsible Literacy,” Childhood Education, 26:100, 
November 1949. 

15 Lou LaBrant, “The Relations of Languages and Speech Acquisitions to Personality 
Development,” Mental Hygiene in Modern Education (Paul E. Witty and Charles E. 
Skinner, editors; New York: Farrar and Rinehard, Inc., 1939), pp. 346-47. 
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_ The lady took the little boy’s hand. “Let’s go for a walk,” she suggested. The 
little boy was amazed at the people. They were made of jelly beans, chocolate 
puffs, cream balls, almond mounds, and there was a wheelbarrow made of 
layers of chocolate. That night for supper Bobby had chocolate puffs and a bar 
and punch to drink. The next morning for breakfast Bobby ate chocolate pud- 
ding and fudge. For lunch he had peanut brittle and chocolate coated raisins. 
At night he sat down to a dinner of marshmallows with root beer to drink. Bobby 
just looked at the dinner for a few minutes and then said, “May I go home?” 

The king answered, “Why yes, of course, if you really want to.” 

The nice lady came and said, “Abracadabraca.” 

Bobby was home in bed. Soon his mother was calling, “Bobby, Bobby, wake 
up.” Bobby jumped out of bed, washed, combed his hair, went down stairs, 
and ate a good breakfast of cereal and eggs without one complaint. 


The first story is simply a paraphrase of the Paul Bunyan tradition. 
The second story, entirely original in its conception, shows greater 
creative imagination and more personal involvement. It suggests, per- 
haps, the youthful author’s own wishful thinking — his desire to become, 
for once, at least, completely satiated with the sweets he craves. 

Do sixth graders use colorful words? Do they use comparisons to 
point up likenesses and differences? Do they achieve variety in sentence 
structure? My study indicates that though these qualities were not gen- 
erally characteristic of the writing of the majority of my sixth graders, 
here again, there was a vast difference in performance, and generaliza- 
tions could not give a true picture of the work of individual students. 
Many of the compositions were mundane; others had sparkle indica- 
tive of a rich experiential background and keen observation. 

How well do sixth graders write? We can, perhaps make a few gen- 
eralizations and establish a few norms. We can say, for example, that 
unless stimulated by unusually strong interest their compositions are 
generally brief—average approximately 156 words. Their average sen- 
tence length is about twelve words. They use a preponderance of simple 
sentences, and in their complex sentences a preponderance of adverbial 
clauses, especially adverbial clauses of time. They use every gram- 
matical construction employed by adults but use the more mature con- 
structions less frequently. Some of the qualities which seem to be gen- 
erally characteristic of sixth grade writing are enumeration, predom- 
inant use of time sequence, free expression of personal feelings and emo- 
tions, vivid imagination, and frequent use of conversation if such is 
encouraged. 
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While mentioning such generalizations, we must realize that individ- 
uals may and do deviate vastly from the median and further that the 
skill with which any group of sixth graders express themselves as well as 
the amount of writing they do depends greatly upon the opportunities 
provided for self-expression and upon the atmosphere in which they 
work. One would be no more accurate in classifying all sixth graders 
together with regards to writing ability than one would be in placing 
all adults together in the same writing category. Likewise, each child’s 
pattern of growth seems to be individual. The growth made by many of 
my children in their written expression could not be plotted in a 
straight upward curve; frequently they seemed to grow by spurts 
with here and there plateaus and even regressions. In general, however, 
those children who had lived richly and experienced widely, reflected 
in their writing a richness of vocabulary and ideas; while the children 
whose experience and background were meager, were more apt to be 
poverty-stricken in ideas and vocabulary. I became convinced that chil- 
dren’s writing reflected rather accurately the kinds of lives they had 
lived. 

















Epigraphs on Education 


M. L. STORY 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


HE LITERARY CUSTOM of placing a pertinent quotation or motto at 
a beginning of a book continues to be favored by a great many 
authors. These brief thematic inscriptions or epigraphs have seemed 
especially to appeal to novelists in every age. One can think immedi- 
ately of the exaggerated use of this device in Melville’s Moby Dick or 
perhaps of memorable instances in the books of such recent writers as 
Thomas Wolfe. As a kind of provocative, identifying clue to the author’s 
theme, the epigraph is typically a fragment of poetry or a salient prose 
quotation epitomizing the larger work to which it is prefixed. Readers 
are apparently invited to find in these select superscriptions a quick af- 
finity for the author’s mood. Thus they seem traditionally to serve a 
fairly serious, rather than a merely decorative or eccentric, purpose. 

The use of the epigraph has not been limited, of course, to purely 
literary types of writing. Such a famous expository work as Darwin’s 
Origin of Species is subprefaced by three carefully chosen quotations 
which give a curious premonition of the revolutionary claims and dis- 
coveries related in this epochal volume. In the same fashion certain 
writers in virtually all fields have shown a predilection for including this 
type of motto or preliminary motif. It is thus inevitable that among 
the extensive writings on education one can encounter a great many 
examples of the practice. 

Considered singly such epigraphs hold perhaps no more than passing 
interest for the student of education. Yet, because of their special 
pertinence as intimately revealing summarizations of viewpoint, a col- 
lection of typical examples constitutes a highly interesting and selec- 
tively concentrated “Bartlett’s Quotations” in education. Like informal 
prefaces, they are all the more interesting because they embody so often 
both the sentiment and attitude of the author who usually proceeds to 
hew seriously and undeviatingly to the detached, academic line in the 
main body of his work. For example, Gertrude Hildreth keynotes her 
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recent book, Child Growth through Education, with a poetic selection 
beginning with these lines: 
“T love you,” 
said a great mother. 


“I love you for what you are 
knowing so well what you are.” 


This excerpt from Carl Sandburg’s The People, Yes thus serves to 
identify for the reader immediately a psychological attitude which is 
basic to the author’s approach. That such a poetic example may also 
serve as a prologue to a book quite different in its content is illustrated 
by this interesting epigraph in Raymond B. Cattell’s Factor Analysis, 
a book devoted to complex mathematic abstractions: 


I have not chanted verse like Homer’s, no— 
Nor swept strings like Terpander, no— 
nor carved 
And painted men like Phidias and his friend: 
I am not great as they are, point by point: 
But I have entered into sympathy 
With these four, running these into one soul, 
Who, separate, ignored each other’s arts. 


This quotation from Robert Browning’s Cleon thus becomes all the 
more memorable as a premonitory statement of currently popular 
theories of integration. 

More commonly encountered, of course, is the type of trenchant 
and incisive quotation which provides a well-defined starting point for 
the subject at hand. For instance, Henry C. Morrison’s practical The 
Management of the School Money carries on its title page the following 
succinct statement of Sir Evelyn Baring: 


.... The first essential requisite to the well-being of any State is that 
it should not spend more money than it receives. : 


In the same way Henry E. Garrett in his Statistics in Psychology and 
Education asserts his emphatic viewpoint in this excerpt from Hume’s 
An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding: 


If we take in our hand any volume . . . let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No: Does it con 
tain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and ex- 
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istence? No. Commit it then to the flames: for it can contain nothing 
but sophistry and illusion! 


Certainly nothing could better express Garrett’s emphasis upon quan- 
tification or illustrate more clearly an accepted tendency to go back as 
far into history as possible for the earliest clear expression of a 
germinal idea which emphasizes one’s main theme. Barr, Burton, and 
Brueckner have placed opposite the title page of their Supervision a 
statement from Cicero. which says simply that “The authority of those 
who teach is often an obstacle to those who wish to learn.” Their book 
contains also a second epigraph quoted from James Harvey Robinson 
rounding out their collective motto: 


Few of us take the pains to study the origin of our cherished convic- 
tions; indeed we have a natural repugnance to so doing. We like to con- 
tinue to believe what we have been accustomed to accept as true, and 
the resentment aroused when doubt is cast upon any of our assump- 
tions leads us to seek every manner of excuse for clinging to them. The 
résult is that most of our so-called reasoning consists in finding argu- 
ments for going on believing what we already do. 


These examples of a pointed emphasis upon a distinct viewpoint 
are perhaps not as typical as the more generalized apt quotation 
emphasizing the values of education. An example from The Beginning 
Superintendent of Bolton, Cole, and Jessup is illustrative of this cus- 
tomary approach. They highlight the single statement of George Wash- 
ington that “Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public 
happiness.” Similarly, L. A. Williams in his Secondary Schools for 
American Youth, includes typical memorable epigraphs for the two 
divisions of his book. The first, from James Russell Lowell, states that 
“It was in making education not only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory to all, that the destiny of the free republics of America was 
practically settled.” The second statement is drawn from John Ruskin: 


In order that people may be happy in their work, these three things are 
needed: they must be fit for it; they must not do too much of it; and 
they must have a sense of success in it. 


Occasionally these nutshell statements seem to constitute a kind of 
apologia for a more or less extreme philosophic departure. Some of 
them seem to be chosen much as a debater might choose an “appeal 
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to authority” in seeking a weighty utterance which will lend impressive 
weight to his argument. Their most rewarding feature, however, is their 
intrinsic function as thumbnail credos or statements-of-thesis. That they 
are conceived as having more importance than random maxims is 
rather clearly indicated by their usual appearance centered impres- 
sively upon a separate page just preceding the formal beginning of the 
main text. More lengthy statements are somewhat exceptional, but 
such books as Democracy in School Administration by Koopman, Miel, 
and Misner illustrate the use of a more extended quotation, these 
authors having chosen a two-page extract from John Dewey which 
begins with this highly apropos assertion: 


Until the public-school system is organized in such a way that every 
teacher has some regular and representative way in which he or she 
can register judgment upon matters of educational importance, with the 
assurance that this judgment will somehow affect the school system, the 
assertion that the present system is not, from the internal standpoint, 
democratic seems to be justified. . . . 


This quotation, which was taken from an often-cited article in The 
Elementary Teacher appearing in 1903, is footnoted as a condensed 
version of Dewey’s original article, and it illustrates the use of a more 
comprehensive abstract or precis to give a rather full statement of the 
book’s philosophic position. 

The tendency to borrow parallel statements from contemporary 
writings is often noted. Williamson and Foley in Counseling and 
Discipline find one of their basic viewpoints expressed in a paragraph 
from Ralph Linton’s recent The Cultural Background of Personality. 
They also include, as a preliminary motto, the assertion from College 
Administration by Charles F. Thwing that “The history of the govern- 
ment of students in American Colleges is a history of increasing liberal- 
ity and orderliness.” 

The strong individual affinities of a particular author are perhaps 
best illustrated by the rare but occasional work in which a new epigraph 
appears before every chapter or subdivision of the book. Sydney Hook’s 
Education for Modern Man is an example which employs, at various 
places, three epigraphic quotations from John Dewey and two from 
Alfred North Whitehead which apparently indicates that these authors 


served as a distinct inspiration or stimulus for many ideas in the work. 
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Dewey also shares the epigraph page with Walt Whitman in E. V. 
Sayer’s A First Course in the Philosophy of Education which is an 
especial distinction since the text of this work is made up largely of 
similar, briefly quoted opinions illustrating a variety of philosophic 
viewpoints. This author’s choice of Whitman’s memorable passage on 
democracy is not surprising. It is the well-known excerpt from De- 
mocratic Vistas: 


We have frequently printed the word Democracy. Yet I cannot too 
often repeat that it is a word the real gist of which still sleeps, quite un- 
awakened, notwithstanding the resonance and the many angry tempests 
out of which its syllables have come, from tongue or pen. It is a great 
word, whose history, I suppose, remains unwritten because that his- 
tory has yet to be enacted. 


Other notable works which make a highly effective use of a different 
epigraph for each chapter or division are Edward G. Olson’s School 
and Community, Lou La Brant’s We Teach English, and Raleigh Schorl- 
ing’s widely used text Student Teaching. This latter work calls to mind, 
as does no other, the rich storehouse of memorable educational state- 
ments which all teachers and educational speakers discover sooner or 
later. His selections range from Henry Van Dyke’s praise of the Un- 
known Teacher to the following intensely personal expression of Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps: 


I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching 
is an art—an art so great and so difficult to master that a man or a 
woman can spend a long life at it, without realizing much more than 
his limitations and mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. 


Schorling also uses, in one chapter, the interesting device of quoting 
memorable passages at both the beginning and the end. His beginning 
epigraph to a chapter on “Studying the Human Material” is quoted 
from Thomas H. Briggs: 


But what a task, near that of God than any other vouch-safed to 
man—to take the creation of God and with His help, better it, to bring 
something of Heaven on earth—preparatory to a more perfect Heaven 
beyond! Who knows? 

I shall not make the dreams, the aspirations, the ambitions, the 
hopes of these strong rested, restless, curious children all come true. 
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But I shall awake in them new dreams, new visions of Canaans that 
each by effort may call his own, and arriving there find the joy 
of labor and success. 


To better God’s work! 
What audacity, and yet 
His will 

. And my privilege. 

Schorling then places another quotation ‘at the end of the chapter 
instructing the student teacher as follows: “We suggest that when you 
have read it, you turn back and read again the quotation from Dr. 
Briggs at the opening of this chapter.” The concluding excerpt is the 
qidely quoted classic, “I Taught them all;” which appeared in The 
Clearing House for November, 1937, simply signed N. J. W. Such a 
specific reference to an epigraph is rather unusual, since the 
custom has long prevailed of letting such mottoes stand alone as pre 
liminary hors d’ ouvres designed to sharpen one’s zest for the main entry 
to follow. 

Certainly no review of memorable educational statements would be 
complete without including that most often-quoted epigraph, published 
memorably in 1924 opposite the title page in Principles of Education 
by J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts. It would be difficult to 
find a better concluding note than this classic introductory statement 
which must be credited to the authors themselves: 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellowmen? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live? . . . 
And the teacher pondered these words, 
and sorrow was in his heart, for his own 
learning touched not these things. 

















Some Unseen Physical Defects, 
Not “Mental” Defects 


MYRTLE MANN GILLETT 


FTER a school psychologist has tested nearly 20,000 children and 
heard the past physical history of very, very many, he comes to 
the conclusion that there are no mental defects but only serious physical 
hurts. “Mental defect” is probably only a descriptive name for a con- 
dition, very real, baffling, disturbing which we see but cannot explain. 
Full statistical records might not be convincing but if among more than 
5,000 whose behavior was in some way—mentally and socially—un- 
acceptable, nearly 2,000 had a history of serious physical hurt, perhaps 
the others whose responses were just as unsatisfactory but who had no 
adequate known history were also in some way physically hurt 
children. 

It would lift a great burden from the hearts of parents if some day 
some one could statistically or experimentally justify the psychologist’s 
conviction that all our faults—also those we call mental—are physical, 
and no more to be ashamed of, or hidden, than are atrophied muscles 
or spastic movements; and like the visible hurts are conditions to be 
managed bravely and with determination, as a matter-of-fact way to 
act. Physical defects are not shameful, but we expect to do all we can 
for them and then learn to live with them. 


We cannot callously forget, as we do now when we call a fault 
hereditary, that growth from ovum and sperm, through conception and 
prenatal development to the child we are to teach, is fraught with 
dangers which can change or limit the endowment that was handed 
down. No matter how dull a person is, no one can be sure that what 
he now has is all that he inherited; no matter how bright another is no 
one can be sure that, even so, he has not lost, in the long journey from 
his microscopic beginnings to the present, some of his full inheritance. 
No person can become anything that his physical parts do not make 
possible, and the physical can be hurt in many ways. The brain too is 
physical. 
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It is possible for a beautiful and seemingly perfect body to house 
the results of unseen injuries so serious that learning is difficult, 
limited or impossible. Perhaps we cannot prove a hurt but it is ob- 
served over and over again that when the possibility of injury is ac- 
cepted and parents aim to adjust to the talents their children still have 
and do not expect material achievements to match the body appearance 
and the family traditions, the children manage acceptably in life. 

It has often been said that half of the known “defectives” are the off- 
spring of “normal” or superior parents. Many of these are known 
physical injuries, and perhaps all “defectives” are merely hurt chil- 
dren too. It is certainly more encouraging for teachers and the children 
themselves to believe that slow learners are physically hurt and not just 
lazy or disagreeable, or, what is worse, mentally deficient for a heredi- 
tary reason. 

Handsome Eddie, son of cultured parents, was an “excitable defec- 
tive.” The other children in the family were in every way superior. 
At 6 years he still did not talk, he had temper tantrums of considerable 
violence when any one asked him to do anything. He did not under- 
stand much language and except for his size was very much like a two 
year old. His gait was childish, jerky and uncertain. He had been a 
premature baby, a blue baby, apparently badly hurt during delivery 
(official medical report). Later he was excused from school attendance. 

Agnes was a tiny pretty child of 7 who looked 5. Up to the time of 
the examination neither the family nor the school supposed that Agnes 
was not as capable as she was pretty. They saw only her fairy-like loveli- 
ness. The mother had no idea that maybe the child had been hurt by 
the difficult instrument birth after 24 hours of agonized labor. Then 
the child had had pneumonia 3 times béfore she was 6, the first time 
when she was 3 months old. No one could prove any connection be- 
tween the physical happenings and the child’s limited abilities at 7, 
lacks that could not be explained as the result of heredity, nor of 
environment. In a special class she learned to read Book 2 before she 
left school at 16. 


At 6 Bob could not add 1 penny to 1 penny although the two lay on 
the table before him. He was not unusual looking and he certainly 
did not look like a “low grade idiot” although on the Binet test he did 
so little that there was no I.Q. on the given table. Everybody at home 
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expected him “to grow out of it.” He had had pneumonia before he 
was a week old, but he grew to adulthood, incontinent to the end of his 
life. In his twenties he died, we were told, of “‘a brain clot.” 

Alice was the very good looking daughter of cultured parents and 
had three “normal” sisters. Alice had never learned. The mother re- 
ported “birth injury—strangled with the cord.” 

Sue was 10 and looked 5, lovely, well brought up, well cared for. 
She could understand language like a 4 to 5 year old, she spoke little, 
but her mother thought only that the child was “shy.” In the fourth 
grade to match her legal age she could not read and the Binet I.Q. was 
46. She had been premature, hurt at birth and possibly before birth. 
Both parents were college graduates. 

Bernie resented the constant urging to try harder. His slow re- 
actions, his dazed unresponsiveness irritated his parents and the 
teachers: up to recently “he had always been such a nice boy and 
now he was getting lazy.” He was in 3rd grade to match his 9 years 
but he could not read and “individualized” attention did not help. On 
psychological tests his scores ranged from 3 to 5 years mental age. He 
misheard what was said, he did not see what he looked at, and in 
desperation the parents and the teachers called him unco-operative and 
stubborn. Yet any one who had ever known a child irremediably hurt 
by encephalitis would wonder if the pneumonia of 6 months ago had 
not left serious after-effects unobserved at the time. Unless people are 
blinded by the theories of experts who believe that the proper “motiva- 
tion” and methods will always help, they will guess without being told 
that something must have happened. 


Howard was nearly 8 when it was found that his alert manner, 
handsome face and excellent talk was misleading the family and the 
school to expect him to learn without trouble. He had had whooping 
cough at 6 months, pneumonia at 3 years, and there had been a serious 
operation when he was 2 years old. No one had thought that in the 
end he had not completely recovered. In a special class he did not 
finish 4th grade by the time he was 16. 


These were very dull children, but to the ordinary observer they 
did not look so dull as they were and in no way did they show that they 
had been so badly hurt. The children in special classes are in ap- 
pearance generally outwardly like the children who do learn without 
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too much trouble. The hurts are where they cannot be seen, and can 
only be guessed. And so, unless we think we may demand that children 
with “normal” looking bodies learn like “normal” children no matter 
what may have happened to them, to hurt the physical basis of mental 
ability. 

Whether or not there is proof of injury, it is more profitable to as- 
sume the possibility of unseen hurts. Mind is not something -floating 
around in space to be captured by force and used as a separate entity. 
Some children with badly hurt bodies learn well, and some with beau- 
tiful and perfect bodies do not. We do not assume that the visible 
hurts are to be ignored. Let us not be thoughtless enough to act 
as if mental achievements depend upon the external body, nor assume 
that what we cannot see does not exist. Hurts cannot be shrugged off 
even if there is no scientific proof. 
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Fremont P. Wirth, Theodore Woodward, T. P. Yeatman. 


Education and Psychology 


Dott, Encar A. Measurement of 
Social Competence; a Manual for the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Edu- 
cational Test Bureau, 1953. 68l1p. 
$7.75. 


This volume brings up to date the pioneer 
efforts of the author to develop adequate 
tests for the measurement of “social com- 
petence,” a concept previously described by 
Clarence Marsh Case and others as an as- 
pect of social age. The present work is of 
great value, both theoretically and _practi- 
cally, for students of human development. 


McCormick, Patrick J. History of 
Education. 3d ed. Catholic Education 
Press, 1953. 714p. $5.50. 

This volume represents the third edition 
of a standard work which first appeared in 
1915. It has been amplified and brought up 
to date and is now a useful reference book. 
The bibliographies are full and inclusive and 
a good number of educators are dealt with 
whose names do not appear in most standard 
histories of education. 


Mackenzie, Gorpon N. and Corey, 
STEPHEN M. Instructional Leadership. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1954. 209p. $3.25. 





A pioneer attack on the improvement of 
instructional leadership. The book is an 
outgrowth of a three year cooperative experi- 
ment in a public school setting, practical 
and challenging. Part I is devoted to a gen- 
eral consideration of leadership, its nature, 
its functions, and its methods of operation. 
Part II gives the details and data on this 
action research experiment. Though highly 
specific to the Denver, Colorado setting, the 
implications for all who are in leadership 
positions are many and clear. 


MarnaNE, M. T. A Guide to Catho- 
lic Teachers. M. H. Gill, 1952. 164p. 
$1.35. 


Because of the present day interest in 
moral and religious values in education Dr. 
Marnane’s GUIDE should prove of especial 
use. After five chapters devoted to the gen- 
eral principles of Christian education, six 
further chapters are devoted to specific sub- 
ject fields. Emphasis is placed on correlation 
of religion with the various teaching fields. 


Motoney, James C. Understanding 
the Japanese Mind. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. 252p. $3.50. 


A psychiatrist who believes the Japanese 
are entirely reasonable, understandable, and 
predictable when one understands them, at- 
tempts a psychiatric approach to the Japan- 
ese mind and to the writings of Japanese 
psychiatrists, providing at least a partial 
approach to the subject. : 





MursetL, James L. Successful 
Teaching, Its Psychological Principles. 
McGraw, 1954. 32lp. $4.25. 


A very readable text on method, recom- 
mending the eclectic point of view to the 
classroom teacher. The author draws from 
the extensive resources of psychological re- 
search and applies pertinent findings to 
classroom situations aimed at the best in 
meaningful learning. ‘ 


National Society for the Study of 
Education. Fifty-third Yearbook. Part 
I. Citizen Co-operation for Better Pub- 
lic Schools. Part Il. Mass Media and 
Education. Ed. by Nelson B. Henry. 
The Society, 1954. 304p. $4.00 ea. 


Part I, Citizen Cooperation for Better Pub- 
lic Schools, reviews current developments and 
suggests improvements in the cooperative 
effort of school and community institutions 
ranging from a neighborhood to a region. 

Part II, Mass Media and Education, eval- 
uates the present uses of the press, motion 
picture, television, and radio as a media of 
communication. This treatment includes the 
role of the school in helping the pupil to 
become a discriminating user of these mass 
media. 

The Yearbook is of special value to edu- 
cators and citizens who in many places are 
organizing groups in support of public 
education. 


National University Extension Asso- 
ciation. University Extension in the 
United States, John Morton, director. 
University of Alabama Press, 1953. 
14p. $2.25; $1.00 pa. 

This study, sponsored by the Fund for 
Adult Education, gives a detailed account of 
university extension services in the United 
States. Further, it identifies the place of 
university extension in the total adult edu- 
cation pattern of our nation. 


NorDHOLM, HARRIET and BAakeE- 
WELL, RutH V. Keys to Teaching 
Junior High School Music. Schmitt, 
1953. 160p. $4.00. 


Keys to Teaching Junior High School 
Music is an excellent source book for teach- 
ing at this level. There are ten units for 
general music classes in the seventh and the 
eighth grades. Each of the units is rich in 
suggested materials for singing, rhythmic 
activities, creative activities, audio-visual ma- 
terials and correlated reading. These val- 
uable source units should be helpful to the 
classroom teacher as well as the student 


preparing for the field of teaching. 
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NotcutTt, BERNARD. The Psychology 
of Personality. Philosophical Library, 
1953. 259p. $4.75. 


An interestingly written, general treatment 
of the topic. Value to readers lies partly 
in greater inclusion of English publications 
than usually found in American texts on per- 
sonality. 


Orcuarp, Norris E. Study Success- 
fully: 18 Keys to Better Work. Mc- 
Graw, 1953. 80p. $1.50. 


A self-help book for the improvement of 
study techniques which may be of some 
value to the student in senior high school 
or early college years. The suggestions sum- 
marize the study habits which good students 
are usually expected to develop through their 
regular school work. 


Rotuney, Joun W. The High 
School Student, a Book of Cases. Dry- 
den, 1953. 27lp. $1.90. 


This is a valuable and unique approach 
to an understanding of the behavior, prob- 
lems and values of high school students. It 
is a book of cases of individual high school 
students in their infinite variety which pro- 
vides a thoughtful basis for understanding 
adolescents individually and in groups. It is 
very readable and should be valuable for 
all high school teachers. 


SHANE, HAROLD, ed. The American 
Elementary School. Harper, 1953. 
445p. $5.00. (John Dewey Society, 
13th Yearbook) 


A series of articles by educational leaders 
which furnishes a comprehensive review of 
the best theory and practice in the Ameri- 
can elementary school. The role of the ele- 
mentary school in the current educational 
scene is well developed, and implications 
for the future are indicated in the forward- 
looking thinking of these leaders in the field. 


Sutvius, Georce H. and Curry, Es- 
TELL H. Teaching Successfully the In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Subjects. 
McKnight, 1953. 356p. $4.50. 


A book for the teacher, the student and 
general reader alike. An up-to-date text for 
the new or experienced teacher, designed to 
give the student a complete knowledge of 
the field of teaching in individual arts. Well 
illustrated with questions and reference on 
each chapter. One of the few good text 
books on the subject of teaching techni- 
cal subjects. 

















Storr, Ricuarp J. The Beginnings 
of Graduate Education in America. 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
204p. $5.00. 


This volume is the history of American 
awakening to the need for advanced grad- 
uate study in arts and sciences. Graduate 
education prior to the Civil War is the chief 
concern of the author. 


Taytor, Harowp. On Education and 
Freedom. Abelard, 1954. 320p. $3.50. 


The usual curse of disjointedness in a col- 
lege president's collection of speeches and 
articles is somewhat allayed by this author's 
wit and penetration in treating such diverse 
topics as moral values, the experience of art, 
the education of women, and communism in 
American colleges. 


Tuomas, R. Murray. Judging Stu- 
dent Progress, with Instructor’s Man- 
ual, Longmans, 1954. 42lp. $4.50. 


Designed as a textbook for teachers of 
elementary and junior high school grades 
wishing to improve their evaluation prac- 
tices. It is a very simple and clear presenta- 
tion of the subject. Appropriate as a text- 
book in measurement and evaluation courses, 
especially for elementary school teachers. 


Went, JAMEs and others. Statistical 
Methods in Educational and Psycho- 
logical Research. Appleton, 1954. 
435p. $5.00. 


The strong point of this volume is its 
comprehensive nature—including all the bet- 
ter known techniques as well as analysis of 
covariance and multiple discriminant analy- 
sis. Rationale for the various analyses is 
slighted in setting forth applications and 
computing routines. It should be a valuable 
supplement for the teacher who is prepared 
to provide some of the basic theory. 


Workshop on Catholic Curriculum 
and Basic Reading Instruction in Ele- 
mentary Education, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1952. Catholic Cur- 
riculum and Basic Reading Instruction 
in Elementary Education, ed. by Sister 
M. Marguerite McArdle. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1953. 155p. 
$3.00; $2.25 pa. 

Report of a workshop in elementary edu- 


cation which had as its theme the develop- 
ment of a foundational reading program in 


its relation to the Catholic elementary school 
curriculum. The report is useful as a source 
for the Catholic viewpoint on the contribu- 
tions of the parochial school and their ap- 
proach to reading problems in the light of 
their basic philosophy. 


Health and Physical Education 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
Children in Focus. The Association, 
1954. 277p. $3.50. 


Students in elementary education, class- 
room teachers and administrators will find 
this a valuable book. It is written primarily 
for workers in the field of elementary educa- 
tion by twenty-four specialists. It is in six 
parts. The first two essentially on growth 
and development and the balance considers 
classroom and extracurricular programs with 
emphasis on after school experiences. The 
approach is very practical and non-technical. 


CALVERLEY, ELEANOR T. How to Be 
Healthy in Hot Climates, 2d ed. Crow- 
ell, 1953. 292p. $3.50. 


This book is written for people who are 
living in the tropics and are dependent upon 
their own resources. It will, no doubt, be 
helpful to that group. In this country it is 
somewhat hazardous to suggest that non- 
professionals learn to diagnose and treat cer- 
tain disease conditions. In some instances 
when a drug is mentioned, the exact dose 
is omitted—while in others as malaria, a 
complete treatment program is outlined. 
When we try to teach uses of medical re- 
sources and avoidance of self-treatment, this 
reviewer cannot .ecommend the book to the 
general public. 


JosepH, HeLten. The Family Book 
of Games and Sports. Popular Me- 
chanics, 1954. 189p. $2.95. 


A nice variety of games and sports with 
authentic rules and regulations, suitable for 
all members of the family. Games of each 
of the five sections—outdoor sports for 
children, indoor games for children, outdoor 
sports for adults, indoor games and stunts, 
card games and board games—are alpha- 
betized; nevertheless, a composite index with 
page number of each game and sport is 
needed. The table of contents is not de- 
signed for easy reference. 
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Karpovicn, Peter V. Physiology of 
Muscular Activity. 4th ed. Saunders, 
1953. 340p. $4.75. 


As stated by the author, “Physiology of 
exercise constitutes the scientific basis of the 
evolving physical education. At the present 
time physical education is mostly art and a 
little science.” The book Physiology of 
Muscular Activity is written as a professional 
textbook primarily for students interested in 
adding more science to their professional 
background in the field of physical educa- 
tion. Emphasis is placed on the effect of 
physical education upon the growth and de- 
velopment of the child and upon the health 
of the adult. A book well written, well 
organized and highly recommended. 


MILLER, Paut A. Community Health 
Action. Michigan State College Press, 
1953. 196p. $3.00. 


The book deals with the actions of small 
town and small community citizens in ac- 
quiring new hospitals, local health depart- 
ments and cooperative pre-payment plans 
for medical care. It shows that community 
interest must be developed before things are 
accomplished. It is an interesting research 
project. 


Home Economics and 
Industrial Arts 


Apams, CHARLOTTE. Housekeeping 
After Office Hours. Harper, 1953. 
219p. $3.00. 


A homemaking guide for the working 
woman on how to be an efficient housekeeper 
and still enjoy her home. How to organize 
her time, select and care for home equip- 
ment, buy food, plan meals and be a success- 
ful hostess are covered. 


Barser, Epirh M. Short Cut to 
Etiquette. Sterling; 1953. 125p. $2.00. 


Written by a home economist for teen- 
agers and their mothers, covering simple 
rules of etiquette on how to act at home 
and as a guest from their first date to their 
marriage. 


Cornett, Betty. Betty Cornell's 
Teen-Age Knitting Book. Prentice-Hall, 
1953. 148p. $2.95. 

A book filled with interesting things for a 
teenager to knit and crochet with directions 
that are easy to follow. This book is good 
now but soon will be dated as styles change. 


Cutter, Katuertne N. Junior 
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Flower Arranging. Barrows, 1954. 
179p. $2.95. 


Expresses with simplicity the fundamentals 
of flower arranging. Fixing flowers for festive 
occasions is especially interesting and very 
easy to understand. This book is an inspira- 
tion to adults as it challenges them to pro- 
mote the joy of flower arranging for children, 
thus helping them to become aware of the 
beauty around them and showing them how 
to create beauty for themselves. H the pic- 
tures had been in color the book would have 
been more appealing to children. 


HEGMEYER, FRANK. Beginner’s Book 
of Power Tools. McBride, 1953. 81p. 
$2.25. 


Written for the student who has passed 
the handtool stage, this answers the need 
for a book that gives the procedures and 
processes of machine woodwork in an easy to 
read and understandable manner. The direc- 
tions for construction and use of many sim- 
ple jigs and attachments greatly increase the 
variety of uses for the power tools described. 


Hortu, Liu B. and Hortu, Ar- 
THUR C, One Hundred and One Things 
for the Housewife to Do. 2d ed. Lip- 
pincott, 1953. 223p. $2.00. 


This book has been planned as a guide 
for the young homemaker. She will find 
many helpful suggestions for her wide range 
of activities. 


O’ConnELL, JouN. Railroad Album. 
Popular Mechanics, 1954. 160p. $3.00. 


Strikingly comprehensive and detailed his- 
tory of American railroads, with several 
hundred pictures—many rare—on all aspects 
of moving and fixed equipment. The range 
—1825 to 1953. A tribute to American in- 
ventiveness and resourcefulness. 


Sunset Magazine. Sunset Outdoor 
Building Book. Lane Pub., 1953. 160p. 
$4.95. 


This “how to do it” book is strictly for 
those who prefer outdoor living. It is for 
the gardener, the horticulturist, the construc- 
tion man and is ideal for a resident of a 
warm climate. It is well written, copiously 
illustrated and detailed. The designs of all 
projects whether fences or are in 
good taste. Lane Publishing Company has 
turned out a useful volume for the individual 
whose skill is somewhat more than that of 
an amateur. 

















SwEETMAN, Marion D. and Mac- 
KELLAR, INGEBORG. Food Selection and 
Preparation. 4th ed. Willy, 1954. 
645p. $6.50. 


Although certain parts require a knowl- 
edge of Sage td for a real understanding, 
other parts do not require that knowledge. 
One interested in good nutrition should find 
this book most helpful. The four sections 
include “Food Processing,” “The Structure 
of Foods,” “The Selection and Preparation of 
Foods,” “The — of vam Food 


selection is s' 


TRESSLER, Dene and sn: Into 
the F; reezer—and Out. 2d ed., rev. and 
enl. AVI, 1953. 254p. $3.75. 


A revised up to date book on freezing 
food, written by frozen food experts. It 
covers everything from selecting freezers, 
preparing, packaging, storing and preparing 
frozen Also the latest information on 
freezing cooked foods. Every homemaker in- 
terested in freezing foods should own this 
little book. 


Literature 


Davis, CiypE B., ed. Eyes of Boy- 
hood. Lippincott, 1953. 346p. $3.75. 


An anthology of stories and selections 
about American boys, both real and imagi- 
nary. The editor's introduction makes the 
point that the best writing for boys, and 
about boys, is to be found in books written 
primarily for adult readers. The selections 
have high literary quality and will appeal 
to young readers. 


Leach, Maria. The Soup Stone. 
Funk, 1954. 160p. $2.75. 

Here is a fascinating collection of little 
stories about the origins of customs, popular 
phrases, folk tales and “the magic of familiar 
things.” The book is interestingly illus- 
trated, and it contains a useful list of refer- 
ences for further reading. 

McCartney, Evucene S. Recurrent 
Maladies in Scholarly Writing. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1953. 154p. 
$2.50. 

A very readable and interesting diagnosis 
of our inadequacies in writing. 

Mason, Juuian. Search Party. Pag- 
eant Press, 1953. 49p. $2.00. 


An interesting and decid out-of-the- 
ordinary collection of a young 
North Carolina poet. author has a re- 


markable mastery of words and a keen eye 
for natural beauty. More books will un- 


doubtedly come from his pen and should 
attract a wide circle of readers. 


Wricurt, S. Fow.er. Spiders’ War. 
Abelard, 1954. 256p. $2.75. 


A science fiction “thriller” which makes 
some effort to be a novel of ideas. By no 
means the best of this type. 


Music 


BaKELESS, KATHERINE T. Story- 
Lives of American Composers. Rev. 


ed. Lippincott, 1953. 302p. $3.50. 


The 1953 revision is a timely and welcome 
contribution. The author reviews in a very 
interesting manner music in the United 
States from early times to the time of Ste- 
phen Foster. Fascinating stories of the lives 
of nineteen composers follow. These include 
such composers as Sousa, Herbert, Mac- 
Dowell, Nevin, Handy, Ives, Griffes, Kern, 
etc. 

It is difficult to be completely accurate 
when writing about present day composers, 
so it is not surprising to find Roy Harris 
listed as a Peabody College faculty member 
in this edition. 

Bartow, Wayne. Foundations of 
Music. Appleton, 1953. 287p. $3.25. 

An excellént contribution to the pedagogy 
of music appreciation. This book attempts 
to develop the listener’s ability to compre- 
hend sound through the use of, and informa- 
tion about, music’s basic elements. Many 
musical examples (drawn largely from folk- 
songs), suggestions for classroom use, and 
musical listings and definitions complete 
this college textbook. 


FaRNuUM, STEPHEN E. Farnum Music 
Notation Test. Psychological Corp., 
1953. Llp. $.35 pa. 

The test is made up of forty short four- 
measure melodies which are presented by 
means of a phonograph record. Each stu- 
dent has before him a four page musical 
score which reproduces in print the melodies 
except that one measure in each melody is 
different in the printed score from the way 
it is played. The difference may be in pitch 
or rhythm. The test itself requires less than 
ten minutes. It is designed to help music 
staff select students for special instrumental 
training and to help counselors in guidance 
of students who are interested in music as a 
vocation. It is difficult to judge this test 
without hearing the recording which should 
accompany it. 

The melodies are repeated and are not 
familiar or especially musical. The tests 
are simple and should be of some help in 
determining ability to hear and read music. 
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Hoicman, Jan. The Legacy of Cho- 
pin. Philosophical Library, 1954. 
113p. $2.50, 


For the os ie: already has an ex- 
tensive knowlédge of Chopin’s music this 
book can furnish some ideas. The main 
value, however, lies in the quoted opinions 
of many outstanding musicians of the 19th 
century on musical interpretation, criticism, 
and composition. The wholé discussion is 
very loosely knit. 


Liemoun, Epwin. The Chorale, 
Through Four Hundred Years. Muhl- 
enberg Press, 1953. 182p. $2.50. 


A short non-technical history of the 
chorale, which outlines the tunes, composers 
and various collections and publications. The 
emphasis on names and dates makes it dull 
reading except to the specialist. 


NEwMAN, WituiaM S. Understand- 
ing Music. Harper, 1953. 189p. $5.00. 

Mr. Newman takes a refreshingly direct 
approach to “understanding music.” Through 
experience, training and interest, he is 
uniquely qualified to write a book 
as this. It can prove valuable to the in- 
terested amateur, the college student in 
music appreciation and particularly to the 
student in “humanities” classes. Mr. New- 
man is especially successful in relating the 
basic elements of music to those of other 
fine arts—chiefly architecture and painting. 
The suggested listening lists are organized 
in a unique and helpful way. 


STEVENSON, Ropert M. Patterns of 
Protestant Church Music. Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 219p. $4.00. 


The differing musical traditions that have 
grown up in the various Protestant churches 
are here discussed frankly and with careful 
annotation. There is no noticeable bias, but 
an honest and highly successful effort to give 
an understanding of the historical back- 
ground and forces that shaped church music 
to its present status. 

An appendix includes chapters on music 
in the Roman Catholic and Jewish services. 

An invaluable book for the church musi- 
cian, pastor, and others concerned with music 
in the church. 


Philosophy and Religion 


BiackuHurst, J. Hersert. Body- 
Mind and Creativity. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. 186p. $3.00. 

Sixteen dialogues between “Teacher” and 
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“Pupil” on such topics as the nature of man, 
truth, self and environment, values, disci- 
pline, freedom, and, of course, 

The pupil is determined to get answers to his 
serious questions about life and its meaning 
and the teacher makes a noble effort to 
satisfy him. The book needs to be read and 
reread if one wishes to understand fully 
the author’s philosophical position. 


Brown, KennetH I. Not Minds 
Alone, Some Frontiers of. Christian 
Education. Harper, 1954. 206p. $3.00. 

In Dr. Brown's view, intellectual training 
divorced from ethical standards has con- 
tributed to a moral depression in America. 
The role and responsibility of a college for 
Christian education and spiritual emphases 
are analyzed. 


Ferm, Verciuius, ed. The Protestant 
Credo. Philosophical Library, 1953. 
241p. $5.00. 


Ten essays on the Protestant faith and its 
essentials written informally in the light of 
today’s world for the average lay reader. 
The volume is a hi informative collective 
cross-section portrayal and will be helpful 
reading to all Protestants. 


Gocuet, Maurice. The Birth of 
Christianity. Macmillan, 1953. 558p. 
$7.50. 


An eahative study of the early Chris- 
tian Church from the time it sprang from 
the framework of Judaism until it became 
well established and strong enough to with- 
stand persecution. The work is scholarly 
and illuminating. It is highly recommeded 
for the serious Bible student. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching, 1954. Wilde, 1953. 439p. 
$2.75. 


The eightieth annual volume of this excel- 
lent commentary on the International Sunday 
school lesson. It is invaluable for Sunday 
school teachers of senior and adult classes 
and is a useful reference tool for any serious 
student of the Bible. Definitely recom- 
mended 


SaBINE, Paut E. Atoms, Men and 
God. Philosophical Library, 1953. 
226p. $3.75. 

The author draws upon, and blerids, three 
fields of intellect: physics, psychology and 
religion. In each he is a lar. Much 
history and philosophy for the thoughtful. 

















SamueEL, Orto. A Foundation of 
Ontology, a Critical Analysis of Nico- 
lai Hartman. Philosophical Library, 
1953. 155p. $3.75. 

Ontology is usually defined as “the theory 
of being qua g,” and a small text in the 
subject is by no means easy reading. Never- 
theless this book will be enjoyed by readers 
with the necessary philosophical background. 


Watts, Louis. Young People’s He- 
brew History. Philosophical Library, 
1953. 117p. $2.50. 

The history of the ancient Hebrews pre- 


sented in brief and easy style. A useful 
reference for school libraries. 


Reference 


Drury, F. K. W. Drury’s Guide to 
Best Plays. Scarecrow, 1953. 367p. 
$6.50. 


This guide indexes those plays which will 
be of continuing interest to those who pre- 
sent, go to, or read plays. The author index 
gives an annotation, number of characters, 
costumes, etc. There are also title and sub- 
ject indexes. 

It will, indeed, be of service, as the author 
wishes to “Play-Givers, Play-Goe 


rs, Play- 
Readers, and the Libraries which serve 
them.” 


Etuiston, Ruopa C. History and 
Bibliography of Alabama Newspapers 
in the Nineteenth Century. University 
of Alabama, 1954. 209p. $4.00. _ 

This bibliography of Alabama newspapers 
attempts to give available publishing in- 
formation and a listing of library holdings 
throughout the United States. The holdings 
are not based upon other compiled lists but 
upon the records of each library. 


Green, Evarts B. and Morris, 
Ricuarp B. Guide to the Principal 
Sources for Early American History 
(1600-1800) in the City of New York. 
2d ed. Columbia University Press, 
1953. 400p. $10.00. 

An exceedingly well organized guide. Very 
useful for researchers; wo! careful ex- 
amination by students of historiography. 


United Nations. Dept. of Public In- 
formation. Everyman’s United Nations. 
Ath ed. Columbia University Press, 
1953. 439p. $1.50 pa. 


This new edition of a well-known guide 
presents a clear and concise picture of the 
organization and work of the United Na- 
tions. 


UNESCO. Report to the United Na- 
tions, 1952-1953. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. 235p. $3.00. 


A basic source for learning about the ac- 
tivities which UNESCO carries on year by 
year. 


UNESCO. Women and Education. 
Columbia University Press, 1953. 
ny $1.75. (Problems in Education, 


This report deals with the status and edu- 
cation of women in Chile, India, and Yugo- 
slavia, historical and current. An important 
and very readable study. 


Science and Mathematics 


BEELER, NELSON F. and BRANLEY, 
FRANKLYN M. Experiments with Air- 


Instruments. Crowell, 1953. 
115p. $2.50. 


This is an easy to read book, supplemented 
by sixty-six diagrams, from the simplest 
fuel gauge to the complex gyro mechanisms. 
For example a soda straw, adhesive tape, 
cardboard, and thread are all you need to 
build a working model of a pressure gauge. 
All the experiments in the book can be done 
at home with material found in most kitchens 
or basements. 

The young experimenters will gain a 
wealth of new experiences and a healthy re- 
spect for the inventors of the instruments 
and the pilots who use them. 


BrRiMBLE, LIONEL J. Intermediate 
Botany. 4th ed. St. Martin’s, 1953. 
514p. $4.00. 


A superb, beautifully illustrated textbook 
and laboratory manual of botany. Highly 
recommended for a botany course with a 
general biology pre-requisite. 


CuapeL, Cuartes E. Jet Aircraft 
Simplified. Aero, 1953. 176p. $3.75. 


The principles made clear by diagrams, 
the devices shown by photographs. In- 
cludes guided missiles (rockets) and pilot- 
less aircraft. Offered as a text in modern 
aviation. 
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Decrazia, JosepH. Math is Fun. 
Emerson, 1954. 159p. $2.75. 


A book of mathematical tricks and puz- 
zles. The reader is apt to find many old 
favorites cleverly stated. The reviewer found 
some problems he had not seen before as 
well as some ingenious explanations of fa- 
miliar ones. The book is worthy of the at- 
tention of anyone who likes things mathe- 
matical. 


Haynes, WituiaMs. Cellulose: The 
Chemical that Grows. Doubleday, 1953. 
386p. $4.00. 


Story of “the newest uses of the oldest 
material,” describing the huge industries 
(as rayon) that process wood pulp and cot- 
ton linters. The manuscript was revised 
until two housewives and several high school 
students said, “we understand.” 


Heath, A. E., ed. Scientific Thought 
in the Twentieth Century. Ungar, 
1954. 387p. $5.50. 


Fifty years of development as interpreted 
by British authorities in thirteen fields— 
astronomy, chemistry, geology, medicine, 
psychology, zoology, and others. For scholars. 


Hickey, Josepu. A Guide to Bird 
Watching. Garden City Books, 1953. 
264p. $1.98. 


This remarkable little book with its fresh 
viewpoint is the first in America describing 
the modern art of bird watching. It should 
prove indispensable to the serious beginner 
and would be enjoyed by the more advanced 
student. Among the several appendices is a 
valuable outline for a life history study. 


LerscHetz, SoLtomon. Algebraic 
Geometry. Princeton University Press, 
1953. 242p. $5.00. 


A highly abstract treatment of a very 
difficult area of mathematics. 


Wuitaker, Epmunp. History of the 
Theories of Aether and Electricity. 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 320p. 
$8.75. 


_ Comprehensive account of the revolution in 
physics during this century’s first quarter. 
Details of modern theories of Einstein, Milli- 
kan, Fermi, and others are given, with 
much mathematics. 
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Social Science 


ALLEN, Acnes. Story of the Book. 
Faber, 1952; distributed in U.S. by 
Macmillan, 1953. 224p. $3.75. 


Interestingly written in a style attractive 
to young readers, this work sketches 

the origin of writing and manuscript produc- 
tion and then traces book making down to 
modern press lay-outs, etc. It closes with a 
chapter on libraries. The book would be 
useful in school libraries or to anyone inter- 
ested in books and book making. 


Auston, J. Motte. Rice Planter 
and Sportsman, ed. by Arney R. 
Childs. University of South Carolina 
Press, 1953. 166p. $4.50. 


The recollections of J. Motte Alston (1821- 
1909) were written in his latter years at the 
request of his grandson. This slender volume 
reports in simple fashion the story of the 
Alston family and how they lived. They were 
wealthy and they ranked socially among the 
first, thus it affords a splendid picture of 
the South Carolina low country in the nine- 
teenth century. Many times one feels that 
Motte Alston is quietly stating his philos- 
ophy of life; this is not objectionable but 
rather a valuable contribution to the present 
day historian. Once more the University of 
South Carolina Press deserves congratula- 
tions, as well as Professor Childs who edited 


this volume. 


Dittick, SiwnEY. Community Or- 
ganization for Neighborhood Develop- 
ment, Past and Present. Woman’s 
Press and Morrow, 1953. 200p. $4.00. 


This volume traces community organization 
development from the founding of the first 
settlement houses in England up to the 
present day community councils in the 
United States. Excellent for staff members. 
of social agencies and ‘for students in social 
work and sociology. 


‘FauLKner, Harotp U. A Visual 
History of the United States. Schuman, 
1953. 199p. $5.00. 


This unique history which subordinates. 
the text to the graphic idea grew out of an 
army education program project to make 
American history more vivid. Seventy-six 
graphic idea layouts present a vivid picture 
of American history from the time of its 
settlement to the U. S. as a world power. 














FREIwEL, Frank. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the Ordeal. Little, 1954. 320p. 
$6.00. 

A magnificent second volume in the pro- 
jected biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
This volume, bearing the sub-title, “The 
Ordeal,” begins with the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1918 and takes FDR through his 
election as Governor of New York in 1928. 
Freidel has handled a controversial subject 
in what this writer regards as a fair-minded 
and objective fashion. This is particularly 
notable since the period of which he writes 
is still so close to us. 


Hrozny, BepricH. Ancient History 
of Western Asia, India and Crete. 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 259p. 
$12.00. 

Covers period from 7000 to 1200 B.C. in 
fascinating and scholarly detail, with abund- 
ant citations from archaeological, paleontol- 
ogical, and epigraphic sources. 


Kims_e, Georce H. T. The Way of 
the World. Grady, 1953. 133p. $2.50. 
(Rushton Lectures for 1952.) 

Contexts of three lectures: “The Strength 
of the Earth,” “The Perseverance of Man,” 
and “The Resilience of Society.” Will be 
highly interesting to all who are seriously 
concerned about man’s utilization of the 
resources of the earth. 


Marts, ARNAUD C. Philanthropy’s 
Role in Civilization. Harper, 1953. 
222p. $3.00. 

Practical account, based on more than 
thirty years of experience in fund raising for 
independent agencies, of the role of volun- 
tary organizations in the fields of health, 
education, religion, and general cultural and 
character building activities. 


Nevins, ALLAN. The Statesmanship 
of the Civil War. Macmillan, 1953. 
82p. $2.25. (The Page-Barbour Lec- 
tures, University of Virginia, 1951) 

This little book consists of three lectures 
delivered at the University of Virginia by 
a distinguished American historian. It is 
interesting reading. The author points to 
Lincoln as the one statesman who stood out 
as truly great while others failed to measure 
up to the highest standards. 


Rose, Ernestine. The Public Li- 
brary in American Life. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 256p. $3.25. 

The problem of libraries for everybody, 


of which the history and possible solutions 
are the theme of this book, is written pri- 
marily for young people entering the public 
library profession, but will be useful to 
trustees and Friends of Libraries groups. 


SoRENSON, Roy. How to Be a Board 
or Committee Member. Association 
Press, 1953. 64p. $1.00. 


A book which gives the ABC’s of lay par- 
ticipation on a business, government, or com- 
munity agency board or committee. Excep- 
tionally well organized and concisely written, 
it is highly recommended for those who serve 
voluntarily on any board or committee. 


Stott, Denis H. Saving Children 
from Delinquency. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 276p. $4.75. 


Well written book by a British professor 
who believes whole heartedly in the adage 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of - 
cure.” 


TRUETT, RANDLE B. The First Ladies 
in Fashion. Hastings House, 1954. 
80p. $3.00. 


A most attractive account of the Collec- 
tion of Dresses of the First Ladies of the 
White House, on permanent display in the 
Smithsonian Institution. Two photographs il- 
lustrate each costume, accompanied by a 
brief biographical sketch of the wearer, and 
a minute description of the dress. Valuable 
collateral material for American history. 


VeppErR, CLypE B., ed. The Juvenile 
Offender, Perspective and Readings. 
Doubleday, 1954. 510p. $6.00. 


A book of readings prepared to follow the 
principal phases of the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. The readings are preceded 
an introductory discussion of each general 
topic. The book provides an easy-to-under- 
stand, complete coverage of the subject with 
ample inclusion of differing points of view. 
It is highly recommended for parents, edu- 
cators, and social workers and will be en- 
joyable and informative reading for every- 
one. 


WALKER, FRANK. Geography from 
the Air. Dutton, 1953. 118p. $4.75. 
Explains and illustrates the use of air 


photographs in the study of geography. All 
photographs were made in England. 
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ZIMMERN, ALFRED. The American 
Road to World Peace. Dutton, 1953. 
287p. $4.00. 

This interesting book is by a distinguished 
Oxford professor who is very favorably im- 
pressed by the “working of American institu- 
tions and the American way of life.” The 
book contains 73 chapters, some of which 
are only a half page in length. The whole 
book is an endorsement of Armerica’s foreign 
policy. 


Texts 


Ayre, WILLIAM L. and others. Gen- 
eral College Mathematics. McGraw, 
1952. 295p. $3.75. 

Primarily a terminal, cultural course in 
mathematics for college freshmen. The ex- 
planatory material is written in a pleasant, 
informal style. The authors avoid the mis- 
take of getting too ambitious. The “just for 
funs” are quite good. 


Bossarp, James H. The Sociology 
of Child Development. Harper, 1954. 
799p. $6.00. 

Emphasis is placed on the social situation 
and its influence on children as they pass 


from infancy to maturity. Excellent college 
text. 


Bracpon, Henry W. and McCurt- 
CHEN, SAMUEL P. History of a Free 
People. Macmillan, 1954. 724p. $4.00. 

A new textbook in senior high school 
American history. It carries a nice format, 
has a number of unusual illustrations, and 
includes a more extensive appendix than 
most of the other texts in this field. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFoRD LEE and 
Evans, Rut. Among Friends. 4th 
Grade. Broad Streets. 5th Grade. 


Crossroads. 6th Grade. American 
Book, 1953. 256p.; 288p.; 320p. 
$1.88: $1.96; $2.00. (ABC Health 
Series ) 


These books are attractive and well il- 
lustrated. Interest is maintained through 
use of story form involving problems of 
everyday living. Topics are interestingly 
phrased. Exceptionally good anatomical 
charts make for good understanding of the 
body. On the debit side, many of the pic- 
tures break the length of line of the text 
and use of fantasy in two suggested plays is 
not good, 
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Capen, Louise I. Being a Citizen. 
American Book, 1953. 629p. $3.20. 


A new revision of a well known textbook 
in the junior high school field. 


Currrorp, Harotp B. Yesterday in 
America. 2d ed. American Book, 
1953. 255p. $2.08. 


An early elementary reader consisting of 
accounts of individual Americans 
George Washington to the Wright brothers. 


Davis, Ina C. and others. Science, 
a Story of Observation and Experi- 
ment. Book 1, Grade 7. Science, a 
Story of Experiment and Discovery. 
Book 2, Grade 8. Holt, 1954. 339p.; 
438p. $3.16; $3.28. 


Featuring lavish use of illustrations, many 
in color, and liberal teaching aids. Rich, 
also, in activities with simple equipment. 
Book 1, ten units; Book 2, twelve units. 


Femer, Joun L. Advanced Wood 
work and Furniture Making. Bennett, 
1954. 400p. $4.95. 


An excellent text for advanced woodwork- 
ing classes written in a clear and concise 
style. Assuming a complete mastery of hand 
tools, the book carries the student through 
the logical steps of furniture design, con- 
struction and finishing, plus the operating 
procedures and uses of the common power 
woodworking tools. 


Fuson, ReyNnotp C. and Snyper, H. 
R. Organic Chemistry. 2d ed. Wiley, 
1954. 544p. $6.50. 


The second edition of a widely used col- 
lege-text. It is well written. Aromatic com- 
pounds are introduced early and correlated 
with the aliphatics. 


GoopyeaR, MarcaretT R. and 
Kronur, Mivprep C. Managing for 
Effective Living. Wiley, 1954. 344p. 
$4.00. 


Here, in plain language are practical do’s 
and don'ts on how to manage human and 
material resources most effectively from the 
individual and family points of view. Every 
present and prospective homemaker will find 
this book helpful, complete, and specifically 
geared to shed light on his particular prob- 


lem. 




















Hadley Editorial Staff. Cost Ac- 
counting. McGraw, 1953. 245p. $3.50. 
(Pathfinder Accounting Series) 


This text, designed to follow a first-year 
course in accounting, provides training in 
the fundamentals of job, process, and stand- 
ard costs. Included also are accounting for 
by-products and discussion of estimate and 
distribution costs. The theory is clearly pre- 
sented and supplemented by flow charts, il- 


lustrations, problem work, and a practice set. 


Hanna, Paut R. and others. Making 
the Goods We Need. Scott, Foresman, 
1953. 253p. $2.60. (Reading About 
Our Working World) 


This is the second book in a trilogy which 
concerns itself with the objectives of eco- 
nomic efficiency. It is recommended as a 
valuable source book for sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade children who are studying the 
production and transportation of goods. 


HEFFERNAN, HELEN and others, eds. 
On to Adventure. New ed. Sanborn, 
1953. 432p. $2.28. (Golden Road to 
Reading Series.) 

An adequate basic reader for the middle 
grades. The selections are by recognized 
authors in the field of children’s litera- 
ture, and deal with such varied content as 
animals, insects, kites, other times and 
places, nonsense, and people, both famous 
and ordinary. The organization and presen- 


tation of material is conventional but satis- 
factory. 


Hott, Sot. Economics and You. 
Scribner, 1954. 550p. $3.48. - 

A readable and teachable high school text 
which compares favorably with the best of 
its numerous rivals. The book, as a whole, 
is well written for its anticipated audience. 
The language is simple and smooth-flowing. 
Numerous teaching aids are included. It 
should prove a very satisfactory text. 


Horrocks, Norman K. Physical 
Geography and Climatology. Long- 
mans, 1953. 383p. $3.50. 

A text for senior high school and junior 
college. A British book roughly comparable 
in scope to “elements of geography” as 
taught in this*country. Good sketc few 
maps and photographs. 


McGuire, Epna. Story of American 
Freedom. Macmillan, 1952. 438p. 
$2.72. 


A history of the United States for the 


upper elementary grades, with logical ar- 
rangement of subject matter, and with the 
fault of many elementary histories in that 
too many facts are presented in too brief 
fashion for appeal, mastery, and under- 
standing. 


Peck, Leicu. Child Psychology; a 
Dynamic Approach. Heath, 1953. 
536p. $5.25. 


Lucid and interestingly written, this in- 
troductory text should prove popular. Its 
outstanding feature is a liberal use of il- 
lustrative case studies. 


SanpDERSON, R. T. Introduction to 
Chemistry. Wiley, 1954. 542p. $5.50. 


This freshman textbook is unique for its 
animated diagrams of chemical reactions. 
= a readable and well written, thorough 


SouTHwortH, Joun V.. Our Own 
United States. New rev. ed. Iroquois, 
1953. 1021p. $3.60. 


A very interesting text written on the 
thesis of the “why” and “how” our American 
nation has developed into its present form. 


A clear and simple style of writing is also a 
feature. 


Stamp, LaurRENcCE D. An Inter- 
mediate Commercial Geography. 10th 
ed., rewritten. Pt. I, Commodities and 
World Trade. Lengmans, 1953. 296p. 
$3.25. (University Geographical Se- 
ries) 

A somewhat encyclopedic treatment of 
commercial production, preceded by a few 


chapters on the elements of the natural en- 
vironment. Designed for secondary schools, 


Tysor, H. James. The Fundamental 
Principles of Driving. Upshaw, 1953. 
353p. $3.00. 


This volume presents the A to Z of driving 
and drivers. The style is easy and interest- 
ing; at the same time, the seriousness of 
the information is emphasized throughout the 
text. Illustrations are many; the photographs 
cause one to stop and ponder; the cartoons 
evoke a smile at first and then a solemn 
thought. Good practices of driving, owning a 
car, and being a responsible citizen are 
heavily underscored. The book is a useful 
one to the beginning driver—it is equally 
useful to the experienced driver. 
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Urrersack, Wituiam E. Group 
Thinking, a Workbook for Use in Dis- 
cussion Courses. Rinehart, 1953. 77p. 
$1.00 pa 

An i text, with bibliographies for 


various discussion topics including religion 
in the public schools. 


Wave, THomas. Calculus. Ginn, 
1953. 515p. $4.75. ¥ 

A first course in calculus having the usual 
prerequisites. The order of introduction of 
topics is a little unusual. Integration, as the 
inverse of differentiation, is introduced fairly 
early. Ample explanatory material is given. 


Winco, Caroutine E. The Clothes 
You Buy and Make. McGraw, 1953. 
279p. $4.00. 

An excellent college textbook; or useful 
for any homemaker on how to budget clothes 
expenditures, select fabrics, buy 
ready made clothes and choose suitable pat- 
terns. This book is well illustrated helping 


greatly in construction techniques and new 
short cuts in sewing. 


List 
CLEARY, FLoRENCE D. and others. 


Individual and Group Guidance; Sug- 
gestions for Classroom Teachers. 


Wayne University Press, 1953. 15p. 


$.50 pa. 


Folk Dance Guide, 4th annual ed., 
1954. Box 342, Cooper Sta., New York 
3, N.Y., Paul Schwartz, 1954. 16p. 
$.15. 


FRIEDENBERG, Epcar Z. and Rotu, 
Juuius A. Self-Perception in the Uni- 


versity, a Study of Successful and Un- 
successful Graduate Students. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954. 102p. 
$.75 pa. (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, Pub. in Conjunction with 
the School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal, No. 80.) 


Gerken, C. d’A. Study Your Way 
Through School. Rev. ed. Science Re- 
search Associates, 1953. 47p. $.40 pa. 
(Life Adjustment Booklet) 


Miiner, Ernest J. You and Your 
Student Teacher. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954. 42p. $.75 pa. 


Patron, Davin H. and Beery, AL- 
THEA. Using Our Language. Grade 7 
and Grade 8. Webster, 1954. 43lp.; 
4A7p. $2.32. 


Trawick, Buckner B. World Lit- 
erature. Vol. 1: Greek, Roman, Ori- 
ental and Medieval Classics. Barnes & 
Noble, 1953. 280p. $1.50. (College 
Outline Series) 


UNESCO. Educational Studies and 
Documents. Report of the Unesco La 
Breéviére Seminar on Workers’ Edu- 
cation, 1952. (June 1953—No. I) 
African Languages and English in Edu- 
cation. (June 1953—No. II) Prelimi- 
nary Survey on Methods of Teaching 
Reading and Writing. (July 1953— 
No. V, Pt. 1 and 2) Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. var. pg. Limited number 
available to workers in education. 








New WUcGraw-Aill Sooke 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 


By Harovp W. Bernarp, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
Ready in October 


This practical treatment of the fundamental principles of educational psychology 
emphasizes the individual and the influence of the cultural setting on learning. The 
teacher as a psychological factor in learning is brought into focus, and the author 
describes the concept of developmental tasks as the basis for motivation. Only those 
theoretical aspects which have direct applications for the classroom are included. 


PSYCHOMETRIC METHODS. New second edition 


By J. P. Gui_rorp, University of Southern California. McGraw-Hill 

series in Psychology. 604 pages, $8.50 
Thoroughly revised and expanded, the new second edition presents the same compre- 
hensive treatment of all phases of psychological measurement that distinguished the 
first edition. New material includes sections on the theory of psychological measure- 
ment, psychophysical theory, mathematics necessary for an understanding of psycho- 
metric methods, new psychophysical methods, principles of judgment and current 
major approaches to psychological-test theory. Emphasis throughout is upon the 
fundamental unity of all the psychological measurement methods. 
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{ INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION ’ 

By Paut R. Mort and Wiiuiao S. VincENT, Teachers College, Colum. 

bia University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 436 pages, $4.75 '! 

Here is a fresh, elementary philosophical approach to the field, presented in simple 4 
and forthright terms. It gives a concise and complete picture of the purposes, proc- 

esses, and basic features of American education. Material not found in other texts 
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includes: power and goals of education; recent trends of administration for discerning 
basic principles; the best schools and school systems in existence and why; and a 
short review of the scientific and psychological principles of education. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. New third edition 


By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 577 pages, $5.50 
Presenting a comprehensive interpretation of the fundamental psychological facts, 
principles and theories applying to education, this highly practical third edition has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The book includes many classroom 
examples, classroom situations, classroom learning, classroom adjustments, and class- 
room situations in general. Emphasis is placed on growth and development, with equal 


stress on physical, mental, and social growth. Workbook to accompany Psychology in 
Education, 144 pages, $2.00 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
By Joun P. ZuBex, University of Minnesota, and Patricia ANNE 
SoLBeRG, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 444 pages, $6.00 
Bio-socially oriented, this new volume provides an experimental, topical treatment of 
the entire span of human development. The authors present in each chapter a brief 
picture of the evolutionary development and then follow the subject from conception 
through old age, enabling the reader to get an integrated and continuous picture of 
the life span development and decline. Equal emphasis is placed on each of the 


major periods of life and particular attention is given to postwar research on ma- 
turity and old age. 


McGraw-HillBook Company,|nc. | Sméi 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N.Y. apereval 

















Start your Florida Vacation Right 


...aboard the Divte Flagler 


Half the fun of a Florida Vacation is getting there! Aboard the 
Dixie Flagler the perfect trip is yours . . . accommodations appointed 
with YOU in mind . . . room to roam. . . an atmosphere of relaxa- 
tion .. . palate-tempting food . . . service that says "Glad to have 
you with us"... these are the things that give you a head-start on 
your Florida vacation . . . before you get there! 


THROUGH SERVICE FROM CHICAGO TO MIAMI. . . There are 
many choices of accommodations on the Flagler . . . Pullman sleepers 
with roomettes, bedrooms, or drawing rooms . . . Streamlined 
coaches with reclining seats that really let you stretch out and relax 

. dining car . . . Observation-Tavern-Lounge. And Something 
Else ... Scenery ... and time to relax and enjoy it! 





SCHEDULE 


Lv. Nashville NC&S#L 5:55 P.M. CT = Lv. Miami FEC 12:50 P.M. ET 
Lv. Tullahoma NC&S#L 7:08 P.M. CT Lv. Jacksonville ACL 8:10 P.M. ET 
Lv. Chattanooga. NC&Stl 10:10P.M.ET Lv. Atlanta NC&StL 4:20 A.M. ET 
Ar. Atlanta NC&S#L 1:15A.M. ET Ar. Chattanooga. NC&StL 7:25 A.M. ET 
Ar. Jacksonville ACL 9:20A.M. ET Ar. Tullahoma NC&S#L 8:19 A.M, CT 
Ar. Miami FEC 4:45P.M.ET Ar. Nashville NC&StL 9:40 A.M. CT 


LEAVE NASHVILLE LEAVE MIAMI 


July 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31 July 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 

Aug. 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 Aug. |, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31 
Sept. 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 Sept. 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 
Oct. 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 Oct. 3, 6, 9, £2, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 


and every third day thereafter. and every third day thereafter. 











THE VASHVILLE. CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 








